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ra wAT VIR, SG. 
FROM THE GALAXY. 

ot who was the author of the following exqui- 
ig at the “Suffolk Bar” dinner, last week, at the 
offee House; but the Society for the Suppression 
ance ought to give him a liberal fee to write no 


eontics. Itis an antidote to five hundred bottles 
nbers’ Specific. 


ANACREONTIC—Tune, Nora Creina. 


again the mantling bowl, 
ear to meet the morning breaking: 
ne but slaves should bend the soul 
‘ath the chains of mortal making: 
Il your beakers to the brim, 
chus soon shall lull your sorrow; 
Let debit, 
But crown the night, 
And care may bring ier clouds tomorrow! 
Here’s a cup of rosy wine 
With virgin pureness deeply blushing, 
Beauty pressed it from the vine, 
While love was there to charm it gushing; 
He who dares to drink it now, 
Shall drink such bliss as seldom gladdens; 
The Moslem’s dream, 
Shall joyless seem, 
To him whose brain its rapture maddens. 
Pleasure sparkles on the brim, 
Lethe lies far deeper in it, 
Both, enticing, wait for him, 
Whose heart is warm enough to win it. 
Hearts like ours if e’er they chill, 
Soon with Love again must lighten: 
Skies may wear, 
A darksome air, 
Where sunshine most is known to brighten. 


Then fill—fill high the mantling bow), 
Nor fear to meet the morning breaking, 
Care should never cloud the soul, 
When beauty’s beaming eyes are waking, 
Fill your beakers to the brim, 
Bacchus soon shall Jull your sorrow, 
Let delight, 
But crown the night, 
And care may bring her clouds tomorrow 
En passant—It is reported that The Bar cracked a hundred 
bottles of Champagne! Fie uponsuch calumny! Why half 
The Bar belong to the Society for the Suppression of Intem- 
perance. It is not possible that they would thus exhilirate 
with Champagne, while they are striving to deprive a poor 
devil of the pleasure of getting drunk upon fourpence worth 
of New England rum. 








a 
ANECDOTES OF THE LATE DR. PARR. 

There are few literary characters with which we are more 
in love than that of Dr. Parr. The most profound and accom- 
plished scholar of his time, he united with learning, wit, taste, 
und genius, almost unrivalled. 

' Parr’s dislike to puns has been very justly noticed. But I 
ce mnber on two different occasions, that he madea kind of 
4atin pun. At the first he laughed immoderately. I have 
age Seen it in some publication, ascribed to somebody else. 
€ was reaching a book from its shelf, when two octavo vo- 
umes came tumbling down upon each other. A volume of 


bé du Bos. There,” said he, with a half-suppressed chuck- 
ling, ‘‘see what has happened; 
Procumbit Hom: Bos.” 

The other occasion alluded to, was when he had a slight 
cold, and the door and window being accidentally opened at 
the same time, and a strong current of air having rushed in. 
“Stop, stop,” said he, ‘that is too much. J amat presentonly 
Par levibus ventis” 
Then he stopped and smiled; but recollecting the other part 
of the line, he finished it in rather a serious accent: 

—volucrique similima somno.” 
Ie then shook his head, and said in a low voice, “I fear so. 
My life has hitherto been little more than a sleep; my proud- 
est projects but day-dreams.”” We did not encourage so me- 
lancholy a current of ideas. Probably, in throwing a rapid 
glance over his literary life, conscience suddenly struck him, 
how few metaorials of his great knowledge and powerful ta- 
lents, he had left to survive him, and how much of time and 
opportunity he had wasted upon the fleeting and perishable 
controversies of the day. 

He had, moreover, in general. a decided repugnance to 
plays upon words. It betrayed, he said, an intrinsic poverty 
in the language; rather, I could not help observing, a disputa- 
ble proposition. He went on. “The richest language will be 
found the least susceptible of puns. The Greek is too copious 
for puns. It supplies many words at the same time for eve- 
ry shade and variety of thought, and never drives you to use 
words of similar sound, but different acceptation. The Greck 
language is that music of the mind, which the slightest equi- 
vocation of words would derange and put out of tune. Not 
that there are no Greek puns. You will find plenty if you look 
into Athenzeus; and some of Aristophanes’s gave great delight 
to his audience; but then they were elaborated by mere force 
from the Attic language. Theydid not come to hand spon- 
taneously, as the puns of an English punster; but they were 
hammered out, like the lightnings which were forged by the 
hammers of the Cyclops. Yet, Alian gives us a tolerable 
good pun, which must have been an instantaneous one. He 
tells it of a Greek courtesan; for you know well enough, that 
the Greek courtesans were the only Grecian ladies who were 
at all accomplished. She happened to be in company with a 
conceited, loquacious traveller, who had wearied the whole 
party with the various places that he had seen, and the differ- 
ent countries that he had visited. ‘And yet, after all,’ said 
she, addressing herself to the fop, ‘after all the cities and 
towns you have seen, you appear never to have been at Sige.”* 
Now Sige was a well known town in Attica, and the equi- 
vogue silenced him.”? 

Parr was a great admirer of Bishop Jeremy Taylor, and in 
particular, of the Discourse on Friendship, and the Holy Liv- 
ing and Dying of that eminent divine. In Parr’s sarcastic, 
but eloquent Dedication of Tracts by Warburton and a War- 
burtonian, where he deals aseyere blow or two at Bishop 
Hurd for certain crawling but thriving qualities almost pe- 
culiar to that prelate, he speaks with delight of “often wan- 
dering amidst the liminous galaxy of Bishop Taylor.” ButI 
remember his observing, that it was a style, which dazzled by 
too much coruscation. The colors were too prismatic. He 
spoke in admiration of the uninterrupted play of illustration 
and of fancy in Burke, who would have been as redundant as 
Jeremy Taylor, if he had been left to himself. “But then, sir, 
Burke lived inan age whencriticism had imposed sumptuary 
laws upon fine writing. Yet with all his taste, for no man 
had more, he sometimes forgets his restraints, and bounds, 
like Homer’s horse, over his pastures, when he is emancipat- 
ed from the chariot.”” He then rolled out the lines, in which 
that fine similie is*enshrined. 

He recommended every student of English composition to 
become familiarly acquainted with Jeremy Taylor, and Hall, 








Hume’s Essays had fallen upon 2 book of criticisin by the Ab- 
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not omitting Fentham’s Resolves, as models of eloquence.— 
Few persons, he said, could obtain the copiousness of Taylor, 
but to fill even a bucket at his salient and sparkling fountain, 
was no mean acquirement. 

It was Parr’s practice in the pulpit, to supply certain laeu- 
ne iti hissermon with extemporary passages; and these were 
always highly impressive. He frequently carried with him 2 
volume of Ogden’s Sermons,f which are remarkably short, 
and preached one, sometimes two of them. On one occasion, 
I remember that at the close of an able sermon of his own, 
upon the immortality of the soul, after animadyerting upon 
those who treated that great truth with levity, he pulled from 
his cassock a piece of printed paper, much stained, and appa- 
rently very old. He then continued his sermon from the pa- 
per. It ran nearly thus: “But to leave those men, whose 
souls ought to dwell, like Nebuchadnezzar’s, in the body of 2 
beast, I will conclude this discourse with an acknowledg 
ment and confession, of great solace, and unutterable delight, 
which I have found in these dismal and calamitous times, 
when I contemplated my soul’s immortality:—that tho’ she is 
now tossed about ona stormy sea of aflliction, yet, at length a 
higher mountain than Arrarat is Lp we a for her to rest upon : 
that tho’, like the wearied dove of the deluge, she now flutters 
upon a wild waste of waters, which know no shore, sgthat she 
can find no rest to her feet; yet she beholdsa win in the 
celestial ark above, opening wide its friendly portal to receive 
her. Our life is a warfare; but we have been redeemed at a 
high price. Thegreat captain of our faith willreward his 
faithful soldiers better, than with a crownof thorns. Let us 
not fear; he, who, when he gave up the ghost, recommended 
his soul into the hands of his Father, will not leave our souls 
in hell, nor suffer his Holy ones tosee corruption.” 

Parr told me, that this was not from Jeremy Taylor, as from 
the spirit and style I had conjectured,—but a fragment from 
the writings of Alexander Ross, whose works were now al- 
most forgotten, owing, perhaps, insome measure, to the sar- 
castic distich of Hudibras, whose 

Philosopher 
Had read Alexander Ross over. 
He had rescued nearly the whvle volume from a shop, where 
they sold butter and candles, and thought himself fortunate in 
having redeemed it from such base uses. He said that it was 
a discourse written during the civil wars, in answer to Sir 
Kenelm Digby. 

Of Gilbert Wakefield, Parr thought well, as aman of vir- 
tue and of astern, unaccommodating love of liberty; but the 
angry passions, which tinctured all his writings, deducted, he 
thought, a great deal from their value and usefulness. The 
tone and temper of his criticisms betrayed, he said, a petu- 
lance and impatience unworthy of a scho He did not ap- 
prove in general of Wakefield’s conjectufal criticism. “#- 
mendations of the text of ancient authors ought not to be en- 
trusted to rash hands. We ought to approach them with tim- 
id solicitude, as a son examines the wounds of his parent— 
Some of Wakefield’s substitutions were not unauthorized 
merely, but quite tasteless.” Amongst others, he pointed out 
a reading, which he had adopted into the text of his Lucre- 
tius. It occurred in the fine and affecting picture of the sacri- 
fice of Iphigenia, in the beginning of the first book, where the 
ministers of the sacrifice concealed the weapon, with which 
they were to perform it, to spare the feelings of Agamemnon. 

Et hune propter ferrum celere ministros. 
“Now,” said he, “‘the Lochs for celare reads celerare, as if they 
were to hasten her death, to soothe the agonized heart of he: 
father. Sir, it is a sacrifice as atrocious as Agamemnon’s!— 
No man ¢an be a good critic, who is not well read in human 
nature.” 

1 asked Parr whether in the verse alluding to that sacrifice, 
Lucretius did not mean superstition by the word religion. 

Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 


~fEdited by Dr. Halifax, 
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Hie said, “Yes. In the time of Lucretius, the word supersti- 
‘io was notin use. But if you wish to see the distinction and 
the etymology of the two words, you will find an excellent 
chepter on thesubject in Aulus Gellius.” 

1 told him that Mr. Windham was strongly adverse to un-, 
necessary intoyations upon our language. He had termed 
them wanton defilements of the old Englisii well, and had good 
humoured!y reproved Sir John Hippisley for using the phrase, 

‘advocate a cause,” which, he said, was an American corrup- 
ion, and imported from Congress into our houses of Parlia- 
nent; at the same time remarking, that Dr. Franklin had 
himself written a paper to admonish his countrymen against 
hat, among many other innovations of the English language, 
equally jicentious, Parr said, “Windham is right, and Wind- 
ham isexcellent authority. His discernment never slumbers. 
Depend on it, the lawyers first introduced the phrase here. 
They are corruptors. Our tongue is considerably Latinized, 
it is true; but when we introduce a Latin word, as we are o- 
bliged to do it from the same causes that made Lucretius in- 
tyoduce Greek ones. 
‘Propter egestatem lingue, et rerum novitatem,’ 
care should be taken that the Latin words should be of a good 
age. «Ideocare aliquem, in Cicero’s time, did not mean to defend 
any onc, but to summon him. The verb was not often used 
vetively. The modern phrase of “advocating a cause,” was 
uot a Latin phrase till the middle ages. You will find the 
verb so used in Ducange’s Lexicon of Middle Latinity. Law- 
vers corrupted all languages; even their own Norman French. 
Quoad hoc was a legal barbarism. Quoad hujus would be cor- 
rect.” I told him also that Windham went so far, as to object 
to the phrase “rallying round a standard,” “rallying round the 
Censtitution,” &e.&e. There,” he observed, “there are his 
anti-Gallican prejudices peeping out. It isa good phrase, and 
may be found (1 think he said) in Clarendon. Why, sir, if 
Windham means to banish every French word from our lan- 
guage, he must have a grammatical alien act.” Talking of 
Jawyers again, he said “that Lord Kenyon, who was an hon- 
est, though choleric man, but a bad scholar, was fond of quot- 
ing Latin from the bench, and had once quoted a whole line 
from Juvenal, as an aphorism of Lord Nottingham’s. It was 
in some argument in a criminal ease,when the judge observed, 
that it Was a maxim of my Lord Nottingham’s,— 
—‘Cunctatio longa est,’ 
and an excellent maxim it was, and every way worthy of Lord 
Nottingham’s humanity and good sense. Kenyon did not know 
that it was a verso at all; much less that it was one of Juye- 
sal’s!”? (10 BE CONTINUED.) 
a 
ETIQUETTE. 
From “Letters from Europe” inthe Boston Galary. 

In Europe, as in America, much depends upon Etiquette, 
and one who is travelling ought to be tolerably versed in such 
matters before he attempts togo into much society. With 
all the etiquette, however, of Europeans, there is, I find, less 
stiffness in their manners generally, than there is in our own 
countrymen. There is less formality and reserve at an even- 
ing party of the first people in Paris, than there is at one of 
our regular or irregular built jams in Boston. This may ap- 
pear strange when we look at the many people one meets, 
with titles enough to filla sheet of letter paper, and orders 
enough hanging at their button-holes to fill some of our anti- 
rooms; but it is no less strange than true. I have become 
quile reconciled to the fashion of holding my hat under my 
irm all the evening, although at first it was a terrible incum- 
brance, and certainly the idle custom of bidding the master 
and mistress of the house good bye is much better dispensed 
with. It is quite comfortable walking into a drawing room 
without any other ceremony than being announced at the 
door, (which generally not one in a hundred hears) chatting 
a few minutes about the fashions, or the new quadrille, and 
then turning on one’s heel without further ceremony and go- 
ing home, often without seeing the lord of the mansion or 
any of his family. There is so much ease and comfort in 
French company that I like it very much, and should like to 
see some of its fashions adopted in our little scandal loving 


city. 

‘Bat what I have more particularly to mention at this time 
is the cliquette of complimentary billets or invitations. I ean 
offer no better idea of what they are than by giving the fol- 
lowing copy of two,—such as are most commonly used on 
similar occasions. 

The first is aminvitation toa funeral, and the exactitude 
with which every member of the family is mentioned, even to 
the youngest child, is curious, to say the least: 

Monsieur Jean-Baptiste Bailliere, Messieurs Mesdames ct 
Mesdemoiselles Ratier, Messieurs et Mesdames Bailliere, M. 
et Madame Floreut Bailly,Mademoisele Gubillon, Messieures 
et Mesdemoiselles Robinet et Sauvet, M. et Madame Cou- 
chics, ont Vhonneur de vous faire part de la perte doulou- 
reuse quils viennent de faire de Madame Adelaide-Celine 
Ratier, leur Epouse, Fille, Belle-Fille, Seur, Belle-Seur 
Niece, Tante et Consine, decedee, en sa maison a Paris, le 19 
janvier 1827. 

Invitations of weddings are given in a similar manner.— 
The next sample is of a pleasanter nature, and undoubtedly 
brought as much joy tothe happy father’s friends as the oc- 
casion of sending it did to himself. After receiving such a 


note as this, every body is expected to eall with their kind 
congratulations and inquiries. 
M 


ue de Grave est heureusement accouchee d'un Gar- 
con. 





La Mere et l’enfant se portent bien. 

Monsieur Edouard de Grave a Vhonneur de vouse en faire 
part. 

; Paris, ce 2 March 1827. 

This is { think a much better way of doing things than 
the custom in England, of advertising the birth of every child. 

These customs, the product of refinement in an old country, 
are very amusing, although sometimes expensive to those 
who receive such billets, for they invariably cost a clean dress, 
coach hire, and time enough for a call. 

The Military Sketch-Book. Reminiscences of Seventeen Years in 
the Service, broad and at Home. By an Officer of the Line. 
Post 8vo. 2 vols.—London, 1827. Colburn. 

The Naval Sketch-Bock may be esteemed the father of the 
present altempt to make a similar display of military man- 
ners, and treat the public with pictures of the army. There 
are a number of papers descriptive of scenes which occurred 
during the peninsular war, in Ireland, and elsewhere ; and 
also sketches of officers joining, messing, &c. and of soldiers 
on guard and in othercircumstances. Some of these are a- 
musing and interesting enough for the light reading so popu- 
lay in our day; but it must be confessed that the army produ- 
ces less of originality of character than the navy. Jack isan 
exceedingly strange and grotesque animal,—whereas a hus- 
gar is an exquisite, a dragoon a gentleman, and a full private 
in the line a man of the common world. ‘There are, never- 
theless, certain peculiarities in all professions; and the au- 
thor has tried, with some skill and success, to develope those 
which appertain to the lobsters. 

A young ensign, reading his name in the Gazette, (the Gov- 
ernment, not the Literary Gazette,) is the picture of a coxcomh, 
going into a course of life not very likely to effect a speedy 
cure of that dis-temper, and, accordingly, we discover in ma- 
ny other groups that these wearers of swords entertain in gen- 
eral no very lowly opinions of their own merits, graces, and 
perfections. Of the ensign, we read that he joined his regi- 
ment at Brighton, and he says: 

“The next day I may consider to have been my first ap- 
pearance in public as a properly authenticated officer in the 
army. I stood upon the parade fully equipped, and with my 
regiment. During all the time, I might as well have been in 
the pillory—nothing relieved me but pulling on and off my 
gloves, fixing my cravat, and playing with my sword-knot. I 
formed one of those whom the admiring crowd gazed at. I 
was saluted every where by passing soldiers, and I gratified 
my vanity in this point, by repeatedly walking past the sen- 
tries on duty at the palace, to hear them slap the butt ends of 
their muskets, as they ‘carried arms’ to compliment me. I 
was gazed at on the Steyne by the most captivating eyes—I 
was smiled at in the library by the most fascinating faces— 
lovely lights gleemed on mefrom balconies, barouches, and 
donkeys’ backs—pelisses flounced, and feathers waved for me: 
I was somebody, I was every body—there was nobody in the 
world but me—myself! at least I saw no one else worth a mo- 
ment’s consideration, except as far as their admiration of me 
was concerned. I never ate so many ices and jellies in my 
life; not for the love my appetite bore to such confections; 
but the lounge—the graceful halo which the discussion of an 
ice throws round the military figure in a pastry cook’s shop 
is every thing; it was delightful!” 

And the following is part of a mess-table colloquy: 

“Col. Diamond. Tell the band-master to stop that, and to 
play ‘Lady Fanny’s Hussar piece.’ [Exit waiter in a trot.] 
All the Mess. Bravo! Colonel, a good move.—Col. Dia- 
mond. Von Weber’s music is very well, and the King patron- 
ises it; but, pon my honour, Lady Fanny’s Hussar is more ele- 
gant. [Band play a noise, in which several screams of the 
clarionet and groans of the trombone are prominent, during 
which the Mess beat time, or rather move their heads and 
fingers, occasionally commencing on the piece. At length 
the instruments cease to play, after a violent struggle of the 
bassoons.|—Col. Diamond. Isa’tit very good?——All. Excel- 
lent! Superb!—Cornet Small. Don’t His Majesty like that 
piece, Colonel?-——Col. Diamond. No;’pon my honour.—Ma- 
jor Flowers. You see, Colonel, his Majesty requires a little 
improvement; he is certainly a very good musician, and pre- 
fers the Rossinis and Von Webers; but really, I think Lady 
Fanny’s piece ought to please him. Ithas a delightful mix- 
ture of movement.—Col. Diamond. Lady Fanny’s is fine; 
and certainly, her ladyship has got a good major-key in you.— 
All the Mess. Bravo!—Hit again!—Bravo!—Bravo!—Dr. 
Scott, (laking snuff) Ecod I dinna like the thing at a’; it’s sic a 
mixture, that Icanna mak heed or tail o’t—Cornet Small. 
*Pon my honour, doctor, you are a perfect Goth in taste.— 
Lieut. Rose. A Vandal, sir.—Capt. Ploomer. Nothing but 
a Hun.—Dr. Scott. Weel, if I ama Goth, Hun, or Vandal, 
you ha’ placed me in gude company; for you say his Majesty 
does na like the piece. Noo {i wouldask what partic’lar mer- 
it Lady Fanny shows?—Col. Diamond. Merit, sir!—a—the 
fact is, Lady Fanny is the best dress’d woman in town.—All 
the Mess. Decidedly!—Major Flowers. Her ladyship’s taste 
is undisputed: the.Austrian knot on the fore part of our full 
dress pantaloons is from her design.—Col. Diamond. She 
discovered an error in the Astrachan fur collar of our pelisse 
suggested an improvement in the side seams, welts, and hips; 
besides, the Russian patterns of neck linas, sliders, and oli- 
vets, are lasting monuments of her refinement. Indeed, she 
is a very superior sort of woman, and I’ll give you her health 





in a bumper. [Lady Fanny is drunk standing.]—Dr. Scott. 


But what music has she composed, Colonel?--Col Diamond. 


a ie 


Some excellent things indeed, \here’s her song, ‘Come Charles, 
to night,’ which she dedicated \ mesand there’s her bravurz 
on the burning of Moscow; and her grand hussar piece, which 
she has dedicated to us. Yo short, she is a woman of fine 
parts.—All the Mess. Oh, d@ichtfu'—Dry. Seott. Wad you 
sing aue 0’ her songs, Colonel?—Co}, Diamond. Doctor you 
ought to know that the Nonpareils never sing.—Dr, Scott, 
Vara weel—ha’ it your ain Way.—Capt. Bright. By the br 
Lady Mary, her sister gives a ball to-nicht. 


- er ys . ‘ Don’t we go, 
Colonel?—Col. Diamond. Ishould like it, because the Lan- 
cers are to he there. 


We must cut them out.—Major Flowers. 
Oh, Certaiualy! Decidedly!—Capt. Golding. ‘the Lancers 
look very wel); they have get o fair dress; but sti]! they are 
mere light dragoons. | They are ioo new, and havs not yet ac- 
quired the polish ofthe Hussars. Ali the Mess. Certainly 
not!—mere light drazoons!—Col. Diamond. Betides, they 
have lately lost ground.—It has gore abread ipon them. 
They can never hope to succeed.—Several of the Mess 
How, pray Colonel? What has happencd?—-Col.)jamond. 
They absolutely dance.—Major Flowers. 1 have hard thi 
rumour.—Capt. Tache. Indeed!—Lieut. Lavender. Shoek 
ing!—Cornet Small. Horrible!—Col. Diamond. The dine 
so early as six, too.—./l the Mess. Oh! Oh! that will eye; 
do. Major Flowers. Besides, their scarlet trowsers ar no! 
wide enough; and I have seen positively a grey hairon 0g oy 
their whiskers, In short, we must go to Lady Mary’s ba. «, 
cut them out at once. I the Mess. Certainly, at once 
Col. (to his se’ rt.) John! Vil dress at twelve; and, d*> 
hear, Pll wear iny long ball spurs.” age 

We suppose the “Officer of the Line” may have credit for 
accuracy in this delineation of his comrades; but he certain- 
ly makes them cut a rather contemtible fizure; and our ac- 
quaintance with gentlemen in the army, has shewn us charac- 
ters ofa very diflerent cast. 

The following anecdotes, entitled “Old Charley,” will be 
perused with sympathy. ; 

“The subject of this sketch is Colonel Donellan, of the 48th, 
who was killed at Talavera; and ‘Old Charley’ was the cogno- 
men of@friendly distinction which the men of his regiment 
gave their gallant commander. A few traits in his military 
character will be found not unworthy of imitation by all 
young colonels; nay, even some of our old ones would not be 
wrong in copying a few ofhisgood qualities. Old Charley 
was the last of the powderers; that is to say, the only one in 
the regiment who, in despite of new customs and new taxes, 
clung to the good old cauli-flower head of the army, and 
would no more have gone to parade without pomatum and 
powder than without his sword andsash He had been ac- 
customed to the practice of military hair-dressing from his 
early youth, and it formed as much « part of the officer, ia 
his estimation, as the epaulette or the gorget. 

“This worthy officer had formed the greatest friendship 
with the jack-boot of the army, together with its close asso- 
ciate—the white buckskin breeches; and when the gay ovel- 
alls and short Wellingtons were ordered to displace them, he 
indignantly refused to obey—as far as regarded his own pro- 
per person, stich innovations he could not bear; and, as a proot 
of his opposition upon this point, he stuck to his jacks and 
buckskins to the day of his death. They, as well as his favou- 
rite powder and pomatum, were along with him at Talavera, 
when the shot struck him which deprived the service of an 
excellent, though somewhat whimsical officer. The colonel 
had been removed from the second battalion to the first, and 
for aconsiderable time had not seen his favourite men. Pre- 
vious to the battle of Talavera, Lord Wellington reviewed his 
whole army on the plain, in order to shew his ally, the Span- 
ish General Cuesta, a specimen of the British forees in all the 
pride of their excellence. As the generals rode along the 
line, which was of immense extent, each soldier stood fixed 
in his place; each battalion silent and motionless; scarcely 
the eyelids of the soldiers twinkled, as the cavalcade of the 
chiefs and their staff rode by. All on a sudden, a bustle and 
murmur took place in one regiment; its line lost its even ap- 
pearance; and caps, and heads, and hands, and tongues mov- 
ed, to the utter dismay of the officer who was in command of 
it. In vain did he endeavour to cheek this tnseemly conduct 
in his men, and Lord Wellington was himself astonished and 
exasperated at the circumstance.—The fact is, the irregular 
regiment was the second battalion of the 48th:—Colonel Do- 
nellan happened to be riding along with the staff, in his stift 
buckskins, powdered hair, and square-set cocked hat—his 
men, from whom he had been separated, perceived their be- 
loved commanding-officer, and every one murmured to his 
comrade—‘There goes Old Charley!’ ‘God bless the old boy!” 
‘Success to him!’—‘Does not he look well??-—-and so on; bust- 
ling and smiling, evidently from an impulse they could not 
resist.—When this was known to the commander-in-chief, he 
was perfectly satisfied; and all were delighted as old Charley 
uncovered, and shook the powder from his cocked hat in wa- 
ving a cordial salute to his worthy soldiers. 

In a very short time after this circumstance, the battle of 
Talavera took place, and then the colonel shewed that be 
knew the use of steel and ball as well as of powder. He was 
engaged at the head of his regiment, in the thickest of the 
fight: for several hours he had stood the fire of the enemy, and 
drove them from their ground frequently, during which time 
he had two horses shot underhim. The presence of the fine 
old soldier, like Charles the XII. in scarlet, animated his men 
and they fought with the energy of true courage. His voice, 
as he gave the word of command along the line of his battal- 
ion, was like a match to the gun—‘Steady, officers! cool, my 





men—Ready, p’scnt, fire—that’s the way, my lads!’ Thus old 
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{ harley, at a word, sent showers of well-directed balls into 
the blue ranks hefore him; and in the heat of a well-returned 
fire, Was as cool as on the parade, and as primly caparisoned. 
ile perceived a few of his men fall froma discharge of mus- 
istanece as made him doubtful of being Wwith- 

1 range—‘Curse the fellows,’ said he, ‘those damned long 
ns of theirs « ioot at two miles off!’ and immediately ad- 
vanced his battalion to sucha proximity of the foe, that he 
on made them shift their ground. Very shortly after this, a 


} | the French was made by the Guards; 


pe oo. 
tryatsuch a 





readful charge upon 

but ia their pursuit they went rather far, and a reinforce- 
ment of the enciny came upon them. Col. Donellan instant- 

idvanced to the support of the tureatened regiment at dou- 
ble quick time; but in this glorious movement the gallant 
icader received a ball in his knee: he beckoned the officer next 
it cominand, Major Midd! more, and, although saflering the 
most excruciating torture from the wound, took off his hat, 
ond resigned the command just as if he had been oa the pa- 


ek yard. Mis enraged men went on like lions, 
mm their enemies—-and that too with 
e broken in a most dan- 


ple revenge uy 
v. The cotonel, with his kn 





anner, was ithout loss of time, carried to the rear 
ty) is musicians, and placed on a straw bed in the 
town of Telavera: had there been surgeons to have amputat- 
ed his lina onthe insta: t, it is SUpPpuose ad he would have sur- 





been the ease, mortification took 
fourth day afier the battle, sur- 





vived; but this not havin 
lace, and he died on the 





rounded by thousands of dying anddead. Owing to Cuesta’s 
silibe opposition to Lord Wellington, he“¥ well as the rest 


of the wounded, were left in the hands of the French; as were 
so several English surgeous, whoremained at the mercy of 
he en The colonel, however, was treated with the 
‘ et and kindpess by the French officers. Some 
of them remembered seeing him at the head of his battalion, 
and warmly praised the veteran’s gallantry. His soldier-like 
appearance, too, commanded their regard, and they carried 
him ina eloak to the spot on which he had le@his reziment 
so bravely, and there they buried ‘Old Charley’ with the true 
honors of a soldier.” 

Ju another paper there is a remarkable story of animal sa- 
gacity. When the 5thdragoon guards charged the French on 
the plain at Salamanea, it is stated, “one of the men was 
thrown off his horse: the animal dashed into the enemy’s lines, 
and after the reziment to which he belonged had retired from 
the charge, he was seen scampering about amongst the French 
infantry, kicking and frolicking. The 5th was ordered to re- 
new the charge, which they did; and as they were approach- 
ing the enemy, the horse in question galloped over to them, 
regularly fell into the ranks as if a dragoon had been upon his 
back: he continued in rank during the operation of the charge, 
and returned in Jine with his troop, to the astonishment of his 

idew, and the admiration of all whe saw him.” 








a — 
A FREEMASON’S EPITAPH NEAR BAGDAD, 
By Miss V. author of ‘Legends of Lampidosa.” 
Tread softly here, or pause to breathe 
A prayer for him who sleeps beneath. 
Though savage hands in silence spread 
The nameless sand that hides the dead, 
Yet here, as wandering Arabs tell, 
A guardian spiril joves to dwell. 
‘Tis said such gentle spirits seek 
The tears on widowed beauty’s cheek, 
And bring those precious drops to lave 
The sainted pilgrim’s secret grave. 
Tread softly! Tho’ the tempest blows 
Unheeded o’er his deep repose; 
‘Though now the sun’s relentless ray 
Tas parched to dust this holy clay, 
The spirit in this clay enshrined, 
Once mounted swifter than the wind; 
Once looked, O sun, beyond thy sphere, 
Then dared to measure thy career, 
And rose above this earth as far, 
As comets pass the meanest star. 
Tread softly! "Midst this barren sand 
Lie relics of a bounteous hand; 
That hand, if living, would have pressed 
Thee, wandering stranger, to his breast 
And filled the cup of gladness here, 
Thy dark and dreary path to cheer. 
Oh, spare this dust! it once was part 
Of an all-kind, all-bounteous heart: 
Ifyet with vital warmth it glowed, 
On thee its bounty would have flowed. 
Tread softly! On this sacred mound 
The badge of brotherhood is found. 
Revere the signet! in his breast, 
its holiest virtue was confessed; 
tevonly lived on earth to prove 
The fulness of a brother’s love. 
If in thy bosom dwells the sign 
Of charity and love divine, 
Give to this grave a duteous tear; 
Thy friénd, thy brother, slumbers here. 


I 
.Morgan.—The- Masonic Mirror declares that Morgan has 
been seen in Boston, and on being recognized wrapped him- 
self up in his cloak and hurried off. File your affidavit. 


_ Fortune places all men ina state of pure nature, that is, 
in the quiet possession of theix own faults.—Perroniana. 


RAIL ROADS. 

There is so much good sense in the following article by a 
correspondent in the Boston Palladium,—and the doctrines 
contained in it are so sound, that we have excluded other mat- 
ter to make room for it to-day. We are happy to find that 
our eastern friends are not all yet disposed to give into the 
restrictive system. The remarks of Say upon the necessity of 
making improvements whieh will bring the commercial inter- 
course of distant places within the range of each other, is 
highly applicable to the future prosperity of Baltimore—and 
shews what an extraordinary influence the work by which 
she contemplates to unite the Ohio with the Patapsco will have 
upon her destiny. 

RAILWAYS.-—-So long as a Railway is considered a new 
thing, there will be many who will doubt of its advantages 
over the old Roads. There will be others who, after having 
demonstrative proof on that score, will doubt of its applicabil- 
ity to our state and circumstances. My present object is to 
endeavour, first, to show that, although the particular form of 
a Railroad is new, the principle is not new; and next, to point 
out the peculiar applicability of Railroads to our country and 
present circumstances, 

From an Indian-path to a Horse-way was the first step to 
improvement; a Cartway was the next; a Turnpike followed, 
and was the last; and Bridges superseded Fords and Ferries 
probably in the second stage of improvement.—Before these 
improvements were adopted and tested by experiment, it was 
easy to see ‘hat there was nothing new in the principle, but 
that a road wide enough for a cart was stilla path; more 
costly, it is true, but that the extra cost was more than bal- 
anced by the advantage of carrying more weight with the 
same animal power. The same calculation and the same re- 
sult receded and followed the construction of Turnpikes. 
Roads were not on!y made hard and smooth, but the rapid as- 
cents were reduced. The advantages of Turnpikes would 
have been, perhaps, more sensibly felt and appreciated, if the 
latter consideration of reducing the ascents had been the pre- 
vailing principle of action. A straight line, although it may 
save distance, is not always a compensation for the extra 
force required to ascend a rapid hill; and there are some co- 
nical hills, which, like the handle of a pail, measure no more 
half round their sides than over their summits. Thereis, in 
fact, no new principle involved in this question of Railways; 
and it remains only to be proved that there is a saving of cost 
in transportation, to give them the same authority and sane- 
tion as that which the preceding improvements rest on. This 
ange been amply afforded by the long experience of Eng- 

and. I speak of that experience in preference of the ma- 
thematical demonstrations contained in books on this subject. 
In aid of this practical argument, it may be seen by any one 
who will look in the English papers, that this system is now 
extending in England, notwithstanding they possess more good 
Roads and Canals than any other Country of equal extent in 
the world. 

I will next consider of the applicability of Railways to our 
country and present circumstances. Time, it will be admit- 
ted, is valuable in proportion to the price of labor. Labor is 
higher in America than in any other part of the world, and 
in no part of America higher than in Massachusetts. It is said, 
we have a poor soil and few internal resources; that we are a 
nation of traders; we deal in notions, and make something 
out of nothing. If this be true, and we do really live by our 
wits, time is still more important to us, for we must go and 
come often and quick, to realize many small profits on a small 
capital. Diminish the expense only one half, and our trading 
population will go to buy and sell double the distance they 
now go, and offer inducements to people at that distance to 
raise what they do notthinkofnow. I am not, however, dis- 
posed to admit that our poor soil and scanty internal resour- 
ces, coupled with our ingenuity and industry, are of so little 
value as not to be worth cultivating and improving. If we 
have been able to.carry on a lucrative foreign trade with such 
feeble resources, under all the disadvantages of bad roads, a 
new country, thinly inhabited, and without manufactures— 
what may we not expect from a great reduction in the price 
of transportation, which will bring articles to market which 
will not now bear the cost, and the consequent return for in- 
ternal consumption—from a more general as well as a more 
extended assortment of the produce of the soil as well as the 
products of mechanical industry. 

A Portuguese ambassador, of some celebrity, used to say of 
the city of Washington, that there was nothing there so sub- 
lime as the distances. This may be applied to our country ge- 
nerally. The Economists tell us that the shorter the distan- 
ces from the place of production to the mouth of the consum- 
er the better. The manufacturers will like this axiom, and 
apply it to their own purpose. It will not be denied by their 
opponents that the reduction of all the charges on the pro- 
ducts of mechanical industry, or of the soil, for consumption 


portant, in old countries, to make improvements, which bring 
distant places within the range of commercial intercourse of 
each other, there, where every county having been, at some 





itselfal 


or for exportation, is equally desirable. The sublime distan- | give the re 

ces of our immense territory are reducing every where but | dy, it is suffic 
there. The distances between New Orleans and St. Louis, |daughter of Madame de 
New York and Albany, are reduced four-fifths, and the same | of which the eldest is a 
shortening process is in progress allaround us. If it be im-|the favourite of her gra 


are such improvements in 2 country where you are obliged t 
ride miles for a smith ora doctot; where You are obliged t» 
import your daily bread from places hundreds of miles distant’ 
Is itof little importance to the inhabitants of the interio: 
to receive, fresh and cheap, the produce of the Ocean, in ex- 
change for articles which have now no exchangeable value, 
or for others which they would raise if the inducement wer: 
offered? Is it of less importance to the inhabitant of the Coast 
to receive an abtmdant and cheap supply of the produce of 
the interior (whieh cannot now be transported,) in exchange 
for the treasures of the sea, which he has now no inducement 
toexplore? If this intercourse alone betwixt the tnterio: 
and the Sea-coast, independently of the growth of foreign 
trade, be not of importance to the State, then what becomes 
of that home market so much extolled by one class of poli- 
ticians in opposition te another? 

Tam one of those who believe that every blade of corn 
raised, every yard of cloth wove, and everyfish taken from 
the sea, benefits each and every one of those concern? 
in the acts dir-etly or indirectly. It is not necessary for 
a Railway to pass by my Farm, or te touch my Saltpans 
to increase the market for the hay, the wood, the butter or 
the salt, the fish or the oil. More of which will be produced 
and sold, as soon as the marketis by any means extended. 

J amno manufacturer; I have been called an enemy to the 
business, although f profess to be a friend, without flattery or 
blind devotion. {do agree with them that a homé market is 
the best, when it consumes our surplus. How is that market 
to beestablished? Only by a rapid, easy and cheap commu- 
nication betwixt distant places, producing different articles.— 
The home trade of France is immense; so may ours be when 
we can eat a pound of butter or a fish quite fresh, after a 
land carriage of two hundred miles. Ido not pretend that 
France can do thi¢a. a reasonable cost; but I allnde to the 
trade of that Ceantry toshew what this home trade is. 1 
consists of innumerable branches of traffic betwixt distant 
places, which have frequently the smallest advantages over 
each other, and yet enough to induce each to adhere to his 
own line of business. If we improve greatly the means 
of transportation, our sublime distance will be at onee redu- 
ced to the standard of her more moderate ones, and 6ur home 
trade is immediately established, while our foreign trade is 
increased by the cheapness at which we ean afford our pro- 
duce. The interest of the fields and the ocean cannot be 
separated, they are one and the same; increase the produce 
of one, the other must follow; the fisherman cannot buy more 
meat without catching more fish—fish is his only 5,” 


— 
GEORGE WASHINGTON LA FAYETTE. 

This only beloved son, George Washington La Fayette, 
served from the commencement of the war in 1800, as one of 
the guides d’honneur to the guards of the first consul, and arm- 
ed and equipped himself at his own expense, and never con- 
sented to receive any pay. General Grouchy appointed him 
his aid-de-camp, os ie was extremely intelligent, brave, and 
active, and an officer of great merit, distinguishing himself 
on various occasions. After the rupture between La Fa 
and the first consul, the latter extended his resentment to all 
attached to the family of La Fayette. Mr. George La Pay- 
ette, De Eastyri2, husband of Virginia La Fayette, Rene Fel- 
let, Louis Romoeuff, former aid-de-camp of La Fayette, were 
marked out by Bonaparte, as meriting neither advancement 
nor distinction. This unworthy treatment did not prevent 
young La Fayette’s continuing his service with great and dis- 
tinguished activity. When Bonaparte was made emperor he 
caused it to be insinuated, through prince Neufchatel to 
George W. La Fayette, that he ought to tender his resigna- 
tion, under the pretext that he was fatigued with his service. 
But he nobly replied, that so long as his country was involy- 
ed in war, he should feel himself disgraced by a resignation ;, 
and that he shouldbe ashamed even to think of it, while all 
his companions were daily exposing themselves to dangers of 
every sort. It was true he was an American citizen; but he 
was first of alla Frenchman, and a royal Frenchman. 
Berthier embraced him with delight, and reported his an- 
swer to the Emperor. But nothing could move him; for at 
the battle of Eylau, George had the good fortune twice to 
save the life of the Gen. Grouchy, whose horse had been kill- 
ed in a charge. Grouchy made a brilliant report of his ex- 
emplary conduct, and requested a promotion for him, and the 
cross of the Legion of Honour; but had the mortification to 
learn, that the Emperor petulently erased the name of George 
Washington La Fayette from the report, not even permitting 
his name to appear in the bulletin! The young o con- 
tinued in service notwithstanding, and did not ret La 
Grange, his paternal residence, until after the ratification of 
peace at Tilsit. No stronger proof is wanting that this only 
son is worthy of his noble father. 

George Washi La Fayette married in 1803, Mademoi- 
selle Tracy, da the count and senator of that name, 
who had always belonged to the liberal party.—In order tu 
idea of the character and merits, of this la- 

“to say, that she was worthy of*being the 
Fayette.—She has five children, 
woman of 20-years of age, and 
Ducondray’s Memoirs of 


ae 


Fayette. 





Age.—A Spanish prince used to say of age, that it appeared 
former period, a separate and independent state, has within | best in four things, viz. old wood toburngolt wine to drink; 
P'the necessaries of life; how much more important! old friends to trust; and old authors te 
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THE EX-QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 


In the early part of lastsummer, I chanced to find at Paris 
the advertisement of a Swisa retreat, which, for vagrants like 
myself in search of a few months repose, struck me as being 
Jl in all. There was something picturesque even in the name 
of it, the Chateau de Wolsberg; and then it was situated by 
the comparatively untravelled lake of Constance, and was the 
property of an old soldier, who had been chosen from his bra- 
very to command the body guard of Napoleon, and was mar- 

ied to a ci-devant dame @honneur of the expatriated Hortense. 
it was the place, I fancied, to roll upon the grass and hear 
strange stories till the hot weather was over; in a few days, 
therefore, I had glided through the green vineyards of France, 
toiled through the beautiful gloom of the Black Forest, and 
was standing upon the mountain top which looked down up- 
on my journey’s end. The prospect had none of the abrupt 
outline and surprising effect which is the general character of 
Switzerland. It looked like the native land of repose, and its 
ilue undulations, intersected by the distant Lake, and melt- 
ing into the sun-lighted snow peaks of the Tyrol, seemed to 
melt into the heart likewise with a home giving welcome. 
The prospect inspired no expectation which was not amply 
fulfilled. The chateau was not unlike one of our elegant coun- 
try houses in England, and looked down upon a slope of a 
quarter of amile, which varied from wood to vineyard till it 
stole into the calm waters, and left the eye to wander with 
white sails and hunt out little steeples on the opposite coast 
of Germany. To the right and the left, it was but a moment’s 
work to be lost amongst nut-grown dells and mazy rivulets; 
and if you made an adventurous ride of a few hours you might 
hear the Torolean song of liberty clhantedabove the clouds. 

The lady of the house had lived all her life in courts, and 
her husband.had never before been outof a camp; so that 
neither the one nor the other had been exposed to the contam- 
inating plague of ordinary English and French society; they 
could think other nations nearly as good as their own, could 
form an opinion without adopting prejudice, and know how 
to be polite and attentive without being unnatural and ofii- 
cious. Ramble where I may, I shall never find more inter- 
esting amusement than [ did in the conversation of this we! 
sorted pair. The vicissitudes of their lives, keeping pace 
with those of their patrons, had brought them into contact 
with all the interesting people in the world, and I contrived 
‘o pick up in my idleness a fund of biographical knowledge 
which it is odds if! could have collected from books by hard 
study. The cause for such unlikely persons for a life of se- 
clusion being in this retired situation, was a praiseworthy fi- 
delity to Hortense, the Dutchess St, Leu, who had a house 
not far distant, and their reason for establishing a home for 
stray travellers, was that of having overlooked, in their zeal, 
the inconveniences of one some twenty times too big for 
themselves. 

There were, in addition to this society, two or three young 
frenchwomen, who had been brought up in the same school 
with Madame, and were making a temporary residence at the 
chateau from the same motive. I shall never forget the ro- 
jyoantic pleasure which I used to derive from scrambling about 
the woods with this light-hearted company,—the mirthful 

screams with which they surmounted their petty perils, and 
the horror with which one slipped into the rivulet, or another 
was caught in the bramble. Then we had a stud of docile 
ponies, belonging to the establishment, which we used to can- 
ter to a stand still, and then we used to finish the day by gli- 
ding over the placid lake, and singing and sentimentalizing 
by the light of the stars. 

In these little voyages we used frequently to pass beneath 
the calm and unpretending abode of the Ex-queen of Hol- 
land. It was situated half way up a green hill, well wooded 
with ornamented timber, through which it afforded a partlal 
peep just sufficient to remind my companions of their favou- 
rite theme of conversation. The affectionate veneration with 
which they described their former patroness as living a life of 
content and simple enjoyment, under banishment from her 
native country, and the calumny of a world with which she 


. liad reason to be tired, inspired me with a wish to be present- 


ed to her. It was, however, rather difficult of accomplish- 
ment. There was no pride-in her, it was said, beyond the dig- 
nity ofa superior mind, but this had obtained such an influence 
over those about her, that she was no less a queen in her re- 
tirement than when she had really possessed the power. All, 
therefore, that my friends could promise me was to let it drop 
that there was a stranger in the neighbourhood, leaving it to 
Nortense’s knowledge of the interest attached to her to sug- 
gest the meaning of such information. 

Meantime I was taught every day something more inter- 
esting respectingher. The fortune which she had been ena- 
bled to save from the wreck of her family, was devoted main- 
{y to the service of those of its followers who had been less 
successful; her house was the rendezvous of talent, whatev- 
er might be its description; and her powers of her rivalling it 
were not inferior to her taste and generosity in its patronage. 

She had staying with her at the time, besides her two dames 
de societe, with her younger son and his tutor, the poet Cassi- 
mir Delavigne, his brother, whois also a distinguished dra- 
matist, and other friends whose tastes lay in the same way. 
Amongst other amnsements, therefore, it was determined to 
get up a theatre, with a variety of little Vaudeville pieces, 
that all in turns might have characters to their liking. One 
ofmy rambling companions, a black eyed piece of witchcraft, 
whom nature had made for nothing but sportive idleness, was 
so play a part, and consequently the affairs of the green room 


*, 


possessed a double interest forme. I used to walk with her 
through the vineyards to her rehearsals, and approach as near 
the house as I could, in the. hope of being asked in. Icould 
never contrive to be seen, however, and was obliged to lie 
down under a tree, or catch fish in the lake, till my little 
friend was ready to return. At last, in spite of having been 
described as tres distingue, in my own country, for something 
or other which could not exactly be remembered, I began to 
give up al! hope ofanintroduction, when, one fine evening, 
as we were all distributed about the lawn in little groups, 
(for our party had been increased by several errant English) 
there was an alarm that Hortense was coming to visit Ma- 
dame. As ITsaw her winding slowly up the hill, with all her 
company in three little summer carriages, the elegance of the 
eavaleade, inscenes where clegance was so rare, was exceed- 
ingly striking; and I could not help thinking that she medita- 
ted acal) of ceremony upon the stranger part of our commu- 
nity. I was not surprised to find my surmise correct. 

The appearance of Hortense was such as could not fail of 
exciting admiration and kind feeling. Her countenance was 
full of talent, blended with the mild expression of a perfect 
gentlewoman, and her figure though not beyond the middle 
height, was of a mouldaltogether majestic. She lamented 
that she had not sooner known the proposed length of our 
stay in that part of Switzerland, as, having conceived that 
we were merely passing a few days, she had been unwilling 
to occupy our time; she then spoke of her regret at not being 
able to entertain us according to her wishes; and finally told 
us that she had in agitation some little theatricals, which, if 
we could bear with such trifles, we should do her much plea- 
sure in attending. All this was said with a simple and win- 
ning elegance, which made one’s heart ache, not so much for 
her banishment, as for the taste of the epicurean old gentle- 
man who banished her. And yet if he had really surmised 
that she was guilty of plotting the return of his great rival, 
he was not altogether without excuse. The seductions of 
such a traitress might possibly have unloyalized his whole 
court. 

At fast the evening of the play arrived, and I really got be- 
yond the gate of Hortense’s abode. It was a favourite bijou, 
upon which no taste had beenspared. All that terraces and 
trellice work and woodbines and exotics could do, was seen in 
perfection. And then the views which were in some places 
afforded through the woods, and in others, by their rapid de- 
scent carried over them, were broken in a manner which 
rendered them doubly beautiful. From one peep you caught 
the small vine-clad island of Reichnau, with its cottage 
gleams trembling upon the twilighted Jake. From another 
you hada noble reach of the blue Rhine going forth from its 
brief resting place iv battle its way down the falls of Schafl- 
hausen, and beyond it the ey ‘upon the tender outline 
of the Black Fore elting he West. Ina third 
direction you saw the va; vles of Constance appar- 
ently sinking in the water almost surrounded them, 
and far away you distinguisheu ine little coast villages, like 
fading constellations, glimmering fainter and fainter, till land 
and Jake and sky were blended together in obscurity. 

When I entered, I found the suite of three or four small 
rooms filled with company, but Hortense was engaged in her 
theatre. The walls of the principal apartment were orna- 
mented with pictures, amongst’ which [ was shown the ex. 
céedingly interesting full length portrait of Josephine. She 
was a pale, graceful woman, full of melancholy expression, 
and reclining in a corresponding attitude upon a bank over- 
shadowed by a sombre shrubbery. I should imagine (for I 
forgot to inquire) from the sadness which pervaded the pic- 
ture, that it must have been painted after its hardly used 
original had ceded her honors to her husband’s unfeeling 
views of policy, and had been taught by solitude and sorrow 
the true value of human greatness. The sentiment of resig- 
nation was so well expressed, so tender and so touching, with 
such a delicious absence of the melodramatic style of the 
French school, that the sight of it was quite a lesson in phi- 
losophy. In the next room I found more pictures and a few 
busts, amongst the latter of which was one of Lord Byron, 
with whose works I afterwards found the Duichess to be per- 
fectly familiar, for though I never heard her attempt to speak 
English, she was able to read it with facility. Upona pe- 
destal in the midst of a saloon beyond, two sides of which 
were open to the percipitous landscape, was Josephine again; 
a piece of breathing marble which seemed to advance 
through the dim twilight like a spirit. There was an increas- 
ed interest in this duplicate proof of Hortense’s attachment 
to her unfortunate mother, for it afforded an opportunity of 
ascertaining the strength of the resemblance in each by com- 
paring them together. They were much alike, and both prov- 
ed the original to have been anadmirable subject for the ar- 
tist; as good a subject, indeed, as her history, which presents 
situations of simple dignity, more affecting, perhaps, than any 
thing of their class in modern days. { thought of Josephine, 
when Napoleon placed the crown upon her head in the pre- 
sence of countless myriads, who were content to be her 
slaves—the humility with which she is said to have knelt be- 
fore him to receive her honours—the pride of heart which he 
confessed himself to have felt when he hailed her as an em- 
press; then what a contrast to behold the pair in their domes- 
tic privacy; the husbantl confusedly seeking to unveil his 
purpose in words which might wound the least, and the meck 
wife fainting under the intelligence that her days were to be 
ended in unmerited mortification and divorce. Was it, I 
thought, to be attributed to an unexpressed resentment of 





this treatment of her mother, that the house of Hortense ex- 
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hibited not a vestige of Napoleon, nor, with the exception ot 
her children, of any one of his race? The fact was singular, 
and considering her love for the tine arts, and particularly for 
the portraits of those whom she valued, could not have been 
without a reason. ‘The one which struck me might not have 
been correct, but, ifit was so, it was surely neither devoid of 
greatness nor of tenderness. 

In turning my eyes from the statue, the first thing that 
caught them was the house of Prince Eugene, built by him at 
a short distance, that he might share the solitude of his exil- 
ed sister, but which he never !ived to inhabit. Were was a- 
nother powerful claim to sympathy. She retires from a ca- 
pricious world to make the best of it in the society of an af- 
fectionate brother; and Fate, as though it took the part of he: 
enemies, dries up this source of consolation likewise. Surely, 
I thought, there must be something extraordinary in this wo- 
man, who can retaliate the crosses of Fortune, and make her- 
self happy in spiteofthem. Was it incapability of feeling? 
Her attachment to those who had suffered in common with 
her, was a proof that she possessed feeling of no ordinary de 
gree. Was itadignity of endurance which the mass of hu- 
man kind were not able to understand, because it was so far 
above them? If so, how pitiful was the triumph of those whe 
outraged the memory she had left behind her, like the mantle 
on the horns of the beast, to be bulleted by blind and impo- 
tent malice. 

I was drawn from my reverie by perceiving that the com 
pany inthe other rooms was making a movement towards 
the theatre, which was formed in a building at a short distance 
from the house. It did infinite credit to the amateur artists, 
and was filled according to its deserts; for, to use the ortho- 
dox phrase, there was not even standing room. There must 
have been a gathering of the elans for leagues around to pro- 
duce so many pair of baronial whiskers; for the town of Con- 
stance, like all towns which have fallen underthe Austrian 
dominion, was ruined and depopulated, as if the plague had 
been in it, and had searcely a grandee to boast of. 

The first piece represented was 2 scrap of sentimentality, 
called ‘LE preuve d’Amour;’ in which the hero recommends 
to his mistress a yavety of lovers by way of trying her attach- 
ment to him, and eventually, being satisfied by the ordeal}, 
proposes himself. The hervinec was played by the duchess, 
and ina manner that made me speedily forget that it was 
the dutchess, and nat the actress, that f came to see. She had, 
indeed, a natural cast of melancholy: anda natural grace 
which rendered her little task no diffienlty. Even when she 
was notspeaking, one would have said that the stage had been 
her exclusive study; and the silent tremour with which she 
returned her hard hearted lover’s picture, is associated with 
some of my choicesi theatrical recollections. Lregret that f 
have not the means of giving a few extracts from this drama- 
clele, for, whether from thé habit which we have of thinking 
things good which have only been well said, or whether it re- 
ally possessed intrinsic merit, | am inclined to think that it 
had something in it which would improve the breed of Englisli 
farces amazingly. It certainly is a matter of congratulation 
that we have emerged from the whining days of Cumberland 
and his imitators, but still there is a field of simple and ever 
interesting Nature, which might spring up most becomingly 
between the territories of broad grins and bloody daggers.— 
It would give a character of literature to what is now consi- 
dered an achievement only fit for those who can do nothing 
else, and might, perhaps, be a stepping stone towards Comedy 
herself, in all the pride of her five acts. 

Thenext representation was of a briliant bagatelle, entitled 
‘Le Coificur.” Before the curtain was drawn up, I could noi 
help feeling nervous for my little friend; who was to exhibit 
the result of three weeks palpitating anxiety, and some thirty 
mniles travelling to rehearsals, in the principal female charac- 
ter. She was cruelly afraid at first, and looked as if she had 
not quite made up her mind whether she wes most ashamed tu 
act her part or to run away. She, however, soon became a- 
ware that she was thought bewitching, and played with a spi- 
rit, which not only won the heart of the young barber, but 
sundry others with which she had no business. For my own 
part, having had a bitter quarrel with her, in consequence ot 
her insisting that Sir Hudson Lowe had poisoned Bonaparte, 
I found it absolutely necessnry to humble myself, and beg par- 
don. 

After the play, we returned to the house, and found prepa- 
rations made for dancing, which began with a waltz. 1 was 
told that some of the Germans performed their evolutions to 
perfection, but I cannot say that I admired this accomplish- 
ment so much in its native land, even asI did in England. Ti 
seemed that, to excel, it was necessary, in lieu of the swim- 
ming, and now and then not ungraceful motion of my esteem- 
ed counlrywomen, to spin round like a teetotum, with a 
wringgling sort of a hop, a8 if one leg were shorter than the 
other. Imade a few unsuccessful attempts to distinguish my- 
self, but was at last obliged to give in, for fear I should tear 
my partner to rags in tle vain endeavour to keep step. By de- 
grees the folks grew giddy and made way for a quadrille, o1 
which my previous failure rendered me rather shy. The oti- 
um cum dignitate which I had promised myself, was not, how- 
ever, to be enjoyed, for I was presently brought out of my 
corner by a highly flattering but somewhat appaling invitation 
to stand up with the Dutchess. I was in fact the only English- 
man of our party who had ventured to contend for honour up- 
on the fantastic toe, and was invited, I imagine, partly in 
sport, and partly from complaisance to my nation. As luck 
would have it, I represented my tribe without causing any 
particular accident, and indeed, with considerable success, for 
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a young Frenchman assured me that J really danced very 
well; that was to say, not very well—not so wellas a French- 
wan, but quite well enough to pease myself. I was not, how- 
ever, inelined to breaka lance with him; for he allowed the 
daneing of the Dutchess to be quite good enough to please other 
people. There was an absence of every thing French from it. 
it was 2 pastime and not astudy with her; and she moved 
with the freedom of youth, tempered with the dignity that 
heeame the matron. This unpretending and spontaneous 
vrace of nature, lias always struc k me as being the only beau- 
ty of dancing in private society, and certainly itisa beauty ir- 
resistible. It is, in fact, a pantomimic display of the mind, 
ind as such is as decidedly above the doctrine of professors as 
it is in opposition to it. , 

in the intervals between the dances, there was some sing- 
ing, to the accompanyment of the piano. Here again Hortense 
was perfectly at home. 5 val songs, of which I af- 
tepwards found her to be the unacknowledged composer, and 
‘9 which the reader has often listened with delight, witha 
fceling which like her dancing, could never have been taught. 

-Amongst these s the beautiful air of “Partant pour la 
syrie,”? Which willbe a fair guarantee that [do not say too 
nineb for the rest. There were afterwards some well bred 
eudeavours to find a few English songs, which I am happy to 

ay were unsuccessful.—The French cannot understand our 
music, for it is altogether the note of another species of bird. 

Meore and our other distinguished composers have made no 
progress in proportion to their merits, and ina hap hazard 
meeting wiih one of our national performances, it is odds but 
we have reason to be ashamed of it. 

By this time, the hovr was getting late, and as the company 
hevan to thin, the remainder were dispersed in little parties 
round the various tables of drawing books in works of belles 
letires. 1 chaneed to place my hand upon a splendid album, 
and had the farther good fortune to set myself beside a beau- 
tiful young dame de societie of the Dutchess, who gave me the 
uistory ofall the treasures [ found therein.—-Whatever I found 
most remarkable, was still the work of Hortense. Of. series 
f sinall portraits, sketehed by her in color, the likeness of 
which Lhad seen the sijects, would have struck me; though 
turned upsidedown. She had the same power and the same 
atlectionate feeling for fixing the remembrance of places like- 
wise. The landscapes which she had loved in forbidden France, 
»ven the apartments which she had inhabited, were executed 
it) 2 manner which put to shame the best ainateur performan- 
ces Ehad ever scen. ‘There was aminute attention to fidelity 
i» them too, which a recollection of her present circumstan- 
ves could not fail to bring home to the spectator’s heart. There 
were besides the labours of the Duichess, numerous admira- 
hle shetches, by some of the best artists in Franee. Trecol- 
Ject ope in particwar of a scene in which her taste for the 
pieturesque and the melancholy must have been completely 
gratified. She was sitting amongst the ruins of Rome, by 
moonlight; a party of her friends reclining gracefully around 
her, and the poet Delavigne in front reciting a tragedy. In 
most people this situation would have been srniled at as some- 
what romantic, but in Hortense it was perfectly in keeping. 
Ruin and tragedy had been too busy with her to let her seem 
out of place amongst them. 

tkuow not when my interest would have cooled in this man- 
sion of taste and talent.—Towards morning J was obliged to 
tuke my leave, and { doubt if there was an individual who re- 
turned home by that bright moonlight without feeling that 
{fortense had been born some century and a half too late. For 
in age of bigots and turncoats, she had indeed seemed unsuit- 
ed; in those of true poesy and trusty cavaliers, she would have 
heen the subject of the best rhymes and rencontres in roman- 
tic Franee, 

After this I saw her frequently both at her own house and 
at Wolfsberg, and { never found any thing to destroy the im- 
pression which J received on on my introduction. Indepen- 
dently of the interest attsched to herself, she had always in her 
vowpany some person who had made a noise in the world, and 
become an object of curiosity—one while a distinguished pain- 
fer or poct, and one while « battered soldier, who preferred 
resting in retirement, to the imputation of changing his poli- 
ties for advancement; then a grand duke or dutehess who had 
wndergone, perhaps, as many vicissitudes as herself; and fi- 
nally, the widow of the unfortunate Marshal Ney. There 
was something in the last of these characters, particularly 
\ Len associated with Hortense, more interesting than all the 
thers. She was a handsome, but grave and silent woman, and 
“til clad in mourning for her husband, whose death, so con- 
iected with the banishment of the Dutchess, could not fail 
to render them deeply sympathetic in each other’s fortunes. 
What a melancholy comparison of retrospections, I used to 
think, must these two have made when none were by to listen 
to them! What late discoveries of the imperfection of plots (if 
indeed they were ever consulted in any) which could only 
succeed enough to render the situations of those who formed 
thera worse than before! What anxious casuistry upon the 
justice of history, as to events which are mysterious even to 
the age existing! 

The amusements provided for all this company consisted of 
such as I have mentioned, expeditions to various beautiful 
spots in the neighbourhood, and music-parties on the water. 
The last of these used sometimes to have a peculiarly roman- 
tic effect; for, on fete-days, the young peasant girls, all glitter- 
vag in their golden tinsel bonacts, would push off with their 
SWesthearts, like mad things, in whatever boats they could 
fined wep the beach. I have secn them paddling their little 
feet rots the dutchess’s boat with all the curiosity of sava- 


Sang seve 








ges about a man-of-war, and filling up the intervals with sof- 
ter music, with a yell, which provided you heard it a mile off, 
was harmonious in the extreme. , 

For the gentlemen there was likewise the chasse, at which 
they killed their time pleasantly enough, if they killed noth- 
ing else; for, to confess the truth, I am grievously of opinion 
that the French are but cockney sportsmen, and the Germans 
no better. I witnessed a chasse in the neighborhood which had 
well nigh put an end to my dancing even well enough to please 
myself. Our party, as was usual there, consisted of some- 
where between twenty and thirty shooters, who, with their 
prodigious game-bags strapped behind and before, looked ex- 
actly like old clothesmen. There was likewise a regiment of 
little hideous boys, dressed in cocked hats, and looking as gro- 
tesque as the devils in Der Freischutz. This corps of flibber- 
tigibbits was marshalled into the farther end of a wood to 
howl German and tinkle bells through it, till the game was 
frightened into fits. In the mean time, the gumers had 
stationed themselves at intervals along the other three sides, 
each commanding a little narrow path-way, so that, when an 
unfortunate roebuck came skeltering down, he might fire in 
his face, and send him back to be terrified by somebody else. 
There happened to be plenty ofgame, so that, when the howl- 
ing began, the guns went as merrily as crackers on the 5th of 
November. Inthe midst of the bustle, a poor hare was mak- 
ing the best of her way close by me, and, my next neighbour 
providing against the possibility of being too late, by banging 
sf both barrels before he saw her, I had the satisfaction of 
perceiving that she got clear off. My fellow sportsman, how- 
ever, who was an old soldier, and thought no more of a fowl- 
ing picee than he did of a popgun, was determined to lose no 
credit for his dexterity—Voila, Monsieur,” he shouted, ‘voila 
un jolicoup! Je tirois entre vos jambes sans vous toucher!” 

When the melee was over, we made search for the killed 
and wounded, the sum total of which was one of our chas- 
seurs, who was indeed piteously peppered. 

At length the time arrived for me to bid adieu to Switzer- 
land. It was arranged that I should set out for Italy with a 
small party of my Wolfsberg friends; and an evening or two 
before we departed, we paid a leave-taking visit to the duch- 
ess. She expressed much polite regret at our intention, and 
gave us acordial invitation to renew our acquaintance with 
her, in the winter, at Rome. Her care indeed to leave a 
good impression of her friendly disposition upon our minds 
was exceedingly gratifying. She professed to take an inter- 
estin the plans which each of us had formed, and where her 
experience qualified her, gave us instructions for our travels. 
Her descriptions of the places and circumstances of her own, 
Were given in a manner which convinced me that [ had only 
seen the surface of a mipd, which, with more intimate know- 
‘ledge, grew more and » OV, rich. She spoke of the beauties 
of nature, with a quiet etithusiasm, which was pure poetry, 
and touched upon character and literature with all the pow- 
er, but without the venom of the accomplished critic. If Hor- 
tense should ever occupy her leisure hours by writing. her 
memoirs, they would form one of the most interesting works 
of the age. a 

DECEMBER AND MAY. 
FROM T. HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES. 
“Crabbed age and youth cannot jive together.” —Shakespeare. 
Said Nestor to his pretty wife, quite sorrowful one day, 
“Why dearest will you shed in pearls those lovely eyes away? 
You ought to be more fortified.” ‘Ah, brute, be quiet, do; 
I know I’m not so fortified, nor fiftyfied as you! 
“Oh, menare vile deceivers all,as I have ever heard, 
You'd die for me, you swore, and I—took you at your word: 
I was a tradesman’s widow then—a pretty change I’ve made, 
To live and dic the wife of one, and widower by trade!” 
“Come, come my dear,these flighty airs declare, in sober truth, 
You want as much, in age, indeed, as I can want in youth; 
Besides you said you lik’d old men, tho’ now at me you huff,” 
“Why yes,” she said, ‘and so I do—but you’re not old enough.” 
“Come, come, my dear, lets make it up, and have a quiet hive; 
Vil be the best of men, I mean, I'll be the best alive! 
Your grieving so will kill me, for it cuts me to the core,” 
“TE thank ye, sir, for telling—for now Vl grieve thee more.” 
— 

A most pious clergyman of Connecticut, a real Boanerges, 
was once declaiming with great vehemence of the dangers of 
lukewarniness in religion, when he perceived that the most of 
his audience (if those can be called auditors, who hear no 
more than the deaf adder, the emblem of surdity) were asleep. 
An idiot Loy, placed nearly before him in the gallery, was al- 
most the only creature that appeared to exhibit indications of 
wakefulness, The preacher looked for a moment in silent as- 


and pathetic manner, denounced upon his stupid flock the 
wrath of offended Heaven for their neglect and dullness. 
‘“‘Long, (said he) have I been labouring to exhibit before you 
the awful consequences of sin, the unspeakable horrors that 
await the impenitent sinner, and those who neglect the calls 
of merey; and here have you all been sleeping—sleeping on 
the verge of the bottomless pit—all of you, except that poor 
idiot, whom God will suffer to go into the kingdonm of hea- 


nough to know that he had been personally alluded to by the 
preacher, instantly rose, and exclaimed, “Why I should have 
gone tosleep too, if J war’n’t sich a darned fool.” —Galazy. 


The most provident have commovly more to spare than 





men of great fortunes.—Johnson. 


tonishment on the sinful sleepers, and then, in a most solemn | P® 


ven before you.” The unfortunate boy, who had yet sense e- [ 






(Extract from the World of Fashion.) 
Among the new dresses is one for the dinner party, of gros 
de Naples, the colour, poussiere deg ruines; it has a double 
Mexican flounce at the border, is made partially low and has 
long white satin sleeves covered with tulle, with manche- 
rons the same as the dress, formed of Mexican points. We 
mentioned in our last Number, that handsome white muslin 
dresses were in preparation for May; someof these are now 
completed, and are indeed superb.—Some are finished with 
the most exquisite embroidery, mingled with open form- 
ing a rich chain pattern down tie front of the Skirt.” These 
dresses, costly as they are, and fit for any style of parure, 
have generally long sleeves; the cor age made (6 set off the 
contour as may best suit the shape of the wearer. Some are 
seen embroidered all over the skirt en colonnes: these are ree 
markably rich inappearance, but we'prefer the one we first 
described, as more light and elegant. Flounces, embroider- 
ed in the same pattern, seem to be the most favourite mode 
of trimming; and these latter patterns are in satin-stitch in- 
stead of plumetis, but the open work is similar. 

A beautifulhigh dress, for home costume, is at present much 
in favour; it is of a fine Modena red, in gros de Naples; the 
border edged with a chain formed of satin rouleaux; over 
this is a flounce, which is headed by another chain; round the 
neck, for the corsage comes only as high as to where the 
throat commences, is a row of small Spanish points. Fichu 
strings finish the bust in front, these are also ornamented with 
chain-work in narrow rouleaux and finished at the edges with 
Spanish points. Poplins, both plain and figured, are much 
worn ir home cos they are made high, with pelisse col- 
Wars edged by § points; and the mancherons over the 
long sleeves are formed of very long points; edged round with 
small pointed trimming, surmounted by chain work. The 
aed aré finished by antique points, leaving room for a 





br t to be placed next the hand. An elegant ball-dress 
of géranium-coloured gauze, over white satin, tastefully trim- 
med with white blond is much admired; the body is in drape- 
ry, with long ends in front, trimmed round with narrow 
blond. The sleeves short. For the evening party, little al- 
teration has taken place in costume. 

For morning carriage-airings a jarge bonnet has been made 
for a lady of fashion, of bird-of-paradise yellow, checquered 
with various colours, but in the most light and delicate man- 
ner; it is ornamented with puffs en fers de cheval of the same, 
and with pistachio green ribband; the edge of the brim finish- 
ed by a border of broad white blond. A white bonnet of gros 
de Naples, with a ruche of gauze at the edge, alternately 
blue and white, is an elegant head covering for the promen- 
ade; the crown is ornamented with oblong puffs of white gros 
de Naples, interspersed with beautifully-shaded striped riband. 

Spring mantles of delicate colors are yet worn, especially 
when the weather israther chill, and the open carriage may 
render them requisite;—they are yet indispensable at the o- 
pera and the theatres, or for going to and coming from even- 
ing parties. A beautiful pelisse of pistachio-green is in favor 
for the carriage; all the spring pelisses are trimmed in various 
ways; some display much novelty; others seem only an im- 
provement on trimming we have seen before; the pistachio- 
green pelisse, above named, was beautifully ornamented with 
plumage embossments, those of less conspicuous colours have 
much fancy trimming; while several are remarkable for the 
simplicity of their plain bias folds and delicate style of finish- 
ing. A tippet to tie round the throat has been seen at an élee 
gant concert lately given; it was elastic, and formed of Che 
nille, of various gay and striking colours, mingled together 
like a sash a la turque. Blue and scarlet were the predomi 
nant colours; the ends were of a darker blue, mingled with 
Turkish red; each end, which hung lower than the waist, was 
finished by a superb tassel of scarlet and gold. 

Undress cornettes are made of blond, ornamented with 
clouded riband. A cap, for half dress, is extremely elegant 
and becoming; it is formed entirely of blond, with a profu- 
sion of gauze riband, the pattern of the most rare workman- 
ship, in light and exquisite brocade; the ground of the riband 
is of 2 Murrey-red, with small full-blown white roses, and 
their green foliage running over it. An elegant Grecian tur- 
ban is of pink crape and white beads; from the left side de- 
pends a long ornament of the same material as the turban, 
trimmed round with narrow blond. A dress hat of white gros 
de Naples, for spring musical parties, is lined with pink, and 
crowned with a profusion of full-blown roses, mingled with 
pink ribands and ornaments of white silk, lined with pink. 
Beret turban caps of blue or rose-coloured gauze, made very 
wide, and adorned with bouquets of spring flowersof the 
most brilliant and lively hues, are much in favor at dinner 
rties. A superb turban, for the evening dress party, is of 
fluted pink crape and white satin, embossed with spots of 
gold; a bandeau of gold encircles the hair infront. Puffings 
of blue gauze, with those of broad pink riband, siriped with 
silver, and an end of the first of these materials on one side, 
and of the second on the other, forming lappets, are beautiful. 
head dresses for young married ladies. The most admired 
colours are pink, ae 1 gate iris-blue, canary-yellow, 
tawn-colors, and etherial blue. 


—_>— 
Ona good footing —In the fourteenth century, long shoes 
were the characteristic of high birth and dignity in Iounee 
and other countries,in Europe. Kings and princes wore shoes 
three feetand a half long; and from this fashion arose the. 
phrase common to all the languages of Europe—“to live om 
a good footing.” —ZI est sur wn bon pied. gre 
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FROM SIR WALTER SCOTT’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
The arrival of Napoleon at Paris after his Italian victo- 
ries, is thus described by Sir Walter Scott: 


“In a metropolis where all is welcome that can vary the te- 
dium of ordinary life, the arrival of any remarkable person is 
a species of holiday; but such an eminent character as Buona- 
parte—the conqueror—the sage—the politician—the undaun- 
ted braver of every difliculty—-the invincible victor in every 
battlke—who had carried the banners of the Republic from 
Genoa till their approach scared the Pontiff in Rome, and the 
Emperor in Vienna, was no everyday wonder. His youth, 
too, added to the marvel, and still more the claim of genera! 
superiority over the society in which he mingled, though con- 
sisting of the most distinguished persons in France; a supe- 
riority cloaking itself with a species of reserve, which infer- 
red, ‘You may look upon me, but you cannot penetrate or see 
through me.’ Napoleon’s general manner in society, durin 
this part of his life, has been described by an observer of first 
rate power; according to whom, he was one for whom the 
admiration which could not be refused to him, was always 
mingled with a portion of fear. He was different in his man- 
ner from other men, and neither pleased nor angry, kind nor 
severe, after the common fashion of humanity. He appear- 
ed to live for the execution of his own plans, and to consider 
ethers only in so faras they were conected with, and could 
advance or oppose them. He estimated his fellow mortals 
no otherwise than as they could be useful to his views; and, 
with a precision of intelligence which seemed intuitive from 
its rapidity, he penetrated the sentiments of those whom it 
was worth his while to study. Buonaparte did not then pos- 
sess the ordinary tone of light conversation in society; proba- 
bly his mind was too much burthened of too proud to stoop to 
adopt that mode of pleasing, and there was a stiffuess and 
reserve of manner, which was perhaps adopted for the pur 
pose of keeping people ata distance. His look had the same 
character. When he thought himself closely observed, he 
had the power of discharging from his countenance all ex- 
pression, save that of a vague and indefinite smile, and pre- 
senting to the curious investigator the fixed eyes and rigid 
features of a bust of marble. 

When he talked with the purpose of pleasing, Buonaparte 
often told anecdotes of his lite ina very pleasing manner; 
when silent, he had something disdainful in the expression of 
his face; when disposed to be quite at ease, he was, in Ma- 
dame de Stae!’s opinion, rather vulgar. His natural tone of 
feeling seemed to be a sense of internal superiority, and of 
secret contempt for the world in which he lived, the men with 
whom he acted, and even the very objects which he pursued. 
His character and manners were upon the whole strongly 
calculated to attract the attention of the French nation, and 
to excite a perpetual interest even from the very mystery 
which attached to him, as well as from the splendour of his 
triumphs. The supreme power was residing in the Luxem- 
bourg ostensibly; but Paris was aware, that the means which 
had raised, and which must support and extend that power, 
were to be found in the humble mansion of the newly-christ- 
ened Rue des Victoires. 

Some of these features are perhaps harshly designed, as be- 
ing drawn recentibus odiis. The disagreeament between Buo- 
naparte and Madame de Stael, from whom we have chiefly de- 
scribed them, is wellknown. It originated about this time, 
when, as a first rate woman of talent, she was naturally de- 
sirous to attract the notice of the Victor of Victors. They ap- 
pear to have misunderstood each other; for the lady, who 
ought certainly to know best, has informed us, ‘that far from 
feeling her fear of Buonaparte removed by repeated meet- 
ings, itseemed to increase, as his best exertions to please 
eould not overcome her invincible aversion for what she found 
in his character.’ His ironical contempt of excellence of eve- 
ry kind, operated like the sword in romance, which froze 
while it wounded. Buonaparte seems never to have suspect- 
ed the secret and mysterious terror with which he impressed 
the ingenious author of Corinne; on the contrary, Las Casas 
tells us that she combined all her efforts, and all her means, 
to make an impression on the general. She wrote to him 
when distant, and as the Count ungallantly expresses it, tor- 
mented him when present. In truth, to use an established 
French phrase, they stood in a false position with respect to 
each other. Madame de Stael might be pardoned for think- 
ing thatit would be difficult to resist her wit and her talent, 
when exerted with the purpose of pleasing; but Buonaparte 
was disposed to repel, rather than encourage the advances of 
one whose views were so shrewd, and her observation so keen, 
while her sex permitted her to push her inquiries farther than 
one man might have dared to do in conversing with another. 
She certainly did desire to look into him ‘with considerate 
eyes,’ and on one occasion put his abilities to the proof, by 
asking him rather abruptly, in the middle of a brilliant party 
at Talleyrand’s, ‘Whom he esteemed the greatest woman in 
the world, alive or dead?’ ‘Her, madam, that has borne the 
most children,’ answered Buonaparte, with much appearance 
ofsimplicity. Disconcerted by the reply, sheobserved that 
he was reported not to be a great admirer of the fair sex. ‘I 
am yery fond of my wife, madam,’ he replied, with one of 
those brief and yet piquant observations, which adjourned a 
debate as promptly as one of his characteristic manauvres 
would have ended a battle. From this period there was cn- 
mity between Bonaparte and Madame de Stael; and at differ- 
ent times he treated her with a harshness which had some ap- 
pearance of actual personal dislike, though perhaps rather 
directed against the female politician than the woman of lit- 





erature. After his fall, Madame de Stael relented in her re- 
sentment to him; and we remember her, during the campaign 
of 1814, presaging in society how the walls of Troyes were to 
see a second invasion and defeat of the Huns, as had taken 
place in the days of Attila, while the French Emperor was to 
enact the second Theodorick.” 
a 
SUMMARY. 

Glorious news for the Greeks.—At alate muster of a militia 
company in Northampton, Lehigh County, (Pa.) the captain 
and thirty-five of his ragmuffins, in the abundance of their 
military ardor, agreed to march to the assistance of the op- 
pressed Greeks—as soon as they should be called upon. 

Cheap times. —Young maidens three for a shilling, and ready 
made children a penny a piece, were publicly cried last week 
in the streets of London. Every body flew to their windows 
to see sonovel a sight, and cried, where? where? where? 
Here, said a cunning rogue of a fellow, who was holding up 
some dolls in a basket, and who had hit upon this scheme to 
draw attention. 

The strict rules of Grammar.—One Grammar has been con- 
victed in New Hampshire of conjugating the verb to beat on 
the person of his wife, to exemplify the rules of government. 

At Precious Relic.—They show many reliques in the church- 
es here (Brussels,) but none that are of great curiosity or 
interest. I was told that at Cologne they have the first ani- 
mal that drew blood and thus broke the general peace—viz. 
the Flea that bit Eve the night after her fall, and to her great 
dismay, for it issaid to be nearly as large as a well grown 
prawn. 1 cannot say that I believe thisentirely, yet as] have 
seen so many wonderful things, I cannot say that I disbelieve 
it. The unusual size of the creature is in favour of the truth 
of the story, and of the antediluvian origin of the insect, for 
there were giants in those days, and men reached a prodigious 
age; but, since the deluge, both ourselves and our fleas are a 
stunted, short-lived, aguish race.—{Journal of a Traveller on 
the Continent. ] 

Steam Doctor.—The Geneva Palladium says these gentry ‘fill 
the eyes with red pepper; and the lungs with fire and brim- 
stone.’ ‘Red pepper’ is a very respectable commodity, in its 
way; but we doubt whether it be over and above useful in 
curing inflamed eyes. As to “fire and brimstone,” they are 
our utter aversion. 

A number of Russian soldiers were lately sent to Berlin for 
the purpose of learning the Prussian military discipline. Be- 
ing about to return to their country, the King of Prussia sig- 
nified his intention of making each of them a present of six 
Fredericks, about six pound sterling, and those who had wives 
he wished to present a gold chain. When the officer appoint- 
ed to carry his majesty’s intention into effect, made the ne- 
cessary inquiries of the men, he way,syrprised to find thet one 
of them demanded three chains, 0'y tit ground of his having 
three wives. It turned out, that he nad been a mule driver, 
in the vicinity of the Caspian sea, and that he was a professor 
of the Mahometan religion. The three chains were there- 
fore given to him.—[Hamburgh Zeitung. ] 

The Trustees of the Boston Monument Association have 
voted unanimously to have the Statue of Wasaincron placed 
in the new State House. 

“U.S. Bank Stock $123." Exchange on London, $10}a103. 
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To CornresponpEeNnts.—The stanzas on the death of the 
Boston Bard shall have a place in our next. We will also en- 
deavor tomake room for the “Garret.” The lines of “A- 
Ron” are not of an order sufficiently good for publication. To 
“X.? we would beg leave to say, that his powerful and well 
written essay, touching some of the leading political topics of 
the day, would be inserted by us most gladly, if it were di- 
vested of the personalities in which the author has chosen to 
indulge, while speaking of men and measures. We wish it to 
be distinctly understood that the columns of the Norra Ameni- 
CAN are atall times open to our correspondents, in every part 
of the Union, for the insertion of well-written articles on the 
science of government, on the policy and measures of the ad- 
ministration, and on the political relations of the nation, both 
foreign and domestic—the publication of such articles was a 
leading object in the establishment of our paper—but we can 
never lend ourselves to the purposes of defamation. There 
are those who are always ready to serve it up. 





























Tnportant Decision.—A letter to the Editor, dated Easton, 
June 9th, says—The Court of Appeals for the Eastern Shore 
adjourned yesterday; they have made one of the most import- 
ant decisions that has been given in our courts for some time. 
They have decided that estates tail in general may be devis- 
ed, and are liable for the debts of the tenant in tail after his 
decease.” 





Ins and Outs. —We have waited with much anxiety the ar- 
rival of later newsfrom England. Parliament was to meet 
in the same week in which the Canada sailed, and the next 


arrivals will probably put us in possession of the tone wit! 
which the new ministry intend to proceed in thatbody. W« 
remarked in our last that it did not appear to us evident, from 
any information which we could derive from the late London 
journals, that the Whig party could, or would support firm}; 
the administration of Mr. Canning. On the contrary, we find 
the ministerial journals, or those which go with the government 
inevery change, openly congratulating the nation upon the 
rupture of the negociation between Mr. Canning and tli 
Whigs—they say, that the subject of Catholic emaneipation 
was made a sive qua non in obtaining the support of the Whiz 
party—which was rejected. he king we are told has deter 
mined to leave this subject to the unbiassed decision of parlis 
ment. We ask, in what better condition do the eatholics ot 
Ireland now stand, than they did before the resignation of th: 
Lord Chancellor Eldon and the Duke of Wellington, wl 
were understood tohave been their most violent opponents ip 
the late cabinet. We fear that our warm hearted friends of 
the Green Isle have thrown up their caps and shouted viva» 
to Mr. Canning’s administration a little too soon, and we be- 
lieve that his administration is destined sooner or later to ex 
perience all that bitter hate, the result of hopes so often dis- 
appointed. We have fully shewn that Mr. Canning has 
not been able, though it seems to have been his most 
anxious desire, to bring a Whig administration into power- 
the Catholic claim was the intervening barricr—therefore his 
admininistration may now fairly beset down to the Tory sir: 
—moderate, it is called, but unfortunately thatis a term though 
often used, seldom characteristic of a political party at the 
present day. That he is destined to meet with a most formi- 
dable opposition from the outs is very evident. The grounds 
upon which this opposition is to be made is very distinctly set 
forth ina pamphlet, written with great ability but ina fiers 
spirit, Which was published in London but a few days before 
the Canada sailed. It is understood to proceed from a_ hig), 
quarter, and assumes the most decided tone relative to the 
late ministerial changes. Itis entitled “The Grand Vizier un 
masked; or, Remarks on Mr. Canning’s supposed claims to pub- 
lic confidence—by a Protestant Tory.” {t has attracted much 
attention in London. The character of Mr. Canning as dis 
played in public life is delineated in a maaner not at all ist 
tering to his reputation as @ statesman, or to his consistencs 
of principle. We have taken from the New York American 
some extracts from this pamphlet, which we lay before ou 
rceaders—with us they have excited much interest. 


The dedication of the pampblet is, “ To all inhabitants of 
England who value a free protestant constitution: To all whe 
regard the Established Church as the greatest of nationa} 
blessings: to all who admire the ancient system of government 
so long pursued by a patriotic tory administration: and lastly, 
to all who contemplate with dread, the ascendancy of Popish 
andWiggish principles among us:4o all stich,of whatever rank 
or station in life, the following pages are respectfully address- 
ed. With this address, the writer enters at once upon his 
theme. His first allegation is—and, so far as a most remark- 
able unanimity of all the newspapers in favor of the new 
order may be deemed proof, it is proved—* that, on this occa- 
sion, the voice of truth has been suppressed in this free coun: 
try. Nota paperdoes aught but re-echo the praises of hiin 
whose creature it has become, and the base adulation o} 
those who bow the knee to Baal, is only equalled by thei: 
abuse of the high-minded and disinterested statesmen, who 
refuse to sanction a faith which they disbelieve, and to burt 
incense upon an altar which they abominate.” 

The author next puts the question, “what ought to be the 
main ingredients in the character of an English prime min 
ister?”"—which he answers by exemplifying Lord Liverpool. 
“Like him,he should possess devotion to the church and loyalte 
to the king—like him, he should display the virtues of sincer 
ity, integrity, consistency, and indedendence of character. 
like him, by first commanding the respect, he should ensure 
the confidence of his countrymen.” 

In order to establish the contrast between the Jate and thie 
present Premier in this particular, nine pages are then be- 
stowed, to show that Mr. Canning is little better than a fice 
thinker, who professes religion because il fuut quelqucfvis res- 
pecter les prejuges du peuple, (popular prejudices must some 
times be respected;) and that, as a theologian, he has evine- 
ed the utmost ignorance in the debates on the Catholie ques 
tion. Having disposed of him as a churchman, the author 
next takes him upas a statesman, and, in areview of his ca- 
reer from its commencement he convicts him of the greatest 
facility, to use a mild word, of principle. Let the following 
extract speak for iself: : 

It is not, however, our present business so much to specu 
late upon the future as to form an estimate of his conduct iv. 
times past; and let us now listen to what he himself said of 


himself at Liverpool in 1812, namely, that—‘He inherited 
Mr. Pitt’s principles, and would always adhere to his opinio» 
as the guides of his own public conduct.” A noble p]oB°, 





well worthy of the writer in the Antijacobin; and hor 7454 
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wen redeemed? Why, by a gradual violation of those opin- 
«ons as far as the limited extent of his power would permit, 
inder Lord Liverpool’s administration, and by the removal, 
me by one, of all those ancient landmarks in the state, which 
intiqnity has hallowed, and upon which the political great- 

; of the country has been hitherto triumphantly establish- 


Who recognised the principle of negro emancipation, un- 





‘companied by compensation, a ineasure not tess at vari- 
uee with his own opinions, as expressed in Mr. Huskisson’s 


tter to Mr. Gladstone, than with every sound principle of 

istice and colonial potiev? 

Ve answer, Mr. Canning. 

Who originated and carried the partia? adoption of certain 
principles in political economy, of which the excellence, even 
in the theory, solely depends upon their universality, just as 
» watch, however besutiful, is worse than useless, unless all 
‘{6 springs and wheels are set in motion together? 

We answer, Mr. Canning and his friend Mr. uskisson. 

Who tampered with the enrrency, and encouraged the 
vank in their systera of over issues, until the evil was irre- 
mediable, and then, by a sudden check, made that evil pro- 
ductive of ten fold ruin. and by becoming the first to sound 
he alarm, augmented instead of palliating the mischief? 

We again ai.swer, Mr. Canning and his friend Mr. Robin- 
fon. 

Who fabricated a paper constitution for the Portuguese, 
and imposed it upon a nation obviously incapacitated for the 
right enjoyment of it, and then shipped off an army to Portu- 
val, in order that English bayonets might support what “a 
uation, swoln in ignorance and pride,” refused to stomach? 
Who, in his celebrated speech upon the occasion, instead of 
contenting himself as vulgar statesmen would have done, with 
« simple explanation of the casus forderis, indulged his ima- 
vination in the most inflammatory effusions of ultra liberal- 
ism? Who talked of letting slip the revolutionary furies of 
war, of which we held the leash, at our own good will and 
pleasure to the subversion of all kingly governments? Who, 
by rousing the fears, and insulting the feelings, and alicna- 
ting the confidence of our European allies, sowed seeds of dis- 
cord, which may ere long spring up, like those of Cadmus, as 
armed men, and replunge us into all the miseries of war? 
Who disclaimed in the closet what he had justspoken in the 
senate, and fixed an eternal seal of reprobation upon his own 
sayings? Who, instead of modestly calling out, like Cardi- 
val Woolsey, ego et rex meus, forgot His Majesty altogether 
on that memorable occasion? 

‘T,’ said he, ‘‘ealled a new world into existence—I redress- 
ed the balance of the old,” feeling donbtless at the time a 
secret presentiment that the making usc of His Majesty’s 
name at all, ina revolutionary harangiye, would have been 
more inconsistent than the omission of it, 

Who, then, is responsible for alt this unstatesman like con- 
duet?———We answer, Mr. Canning. 

Who, so late as the present year, declared Catholic Eman- 
cipation to be the only panacea for the miseries of Ireland, 
and from his seat on the Treasury bench, as a cabinet minis- 
ter, preached up insurrection to the deluded Trish, by saying, 
that unless they obtained immediate relief, he anticipated 
consequences which were tobe imagined, rather than des- 
vribed? 

The Right Hon. George Canning. 

Who endeavoured to undermine those agricultural laws 
and regulations, whieh Mr. Pitt once called the sinews of En- 
gland’s greatness, and but for which our aristocracy would be 
vbly a name, our agricultural interests a shadow? 

Who but Mr. Canning? And if through the vigilant de- 
termined resistance of the country gentlemen, headed in one 
{Touse by the indefatigable Sir Thomas Lethbridge, and about 
io be supported by the principal nobles of the land in the 
other, he was forced so to modify the intended system as to 
neutralize all its properties, the nation thanks ther, not him, 
for the result; while the geal political economists who have 
been deluded by his promises, declare very properly, that half 
measures are worse than none atal). 

Who, lastly, in consequence of a succession of opposite 
conncils, and changes without number in the established or- 
dev of things, which at one period were declared to be brim- 
ful of prosperity, and six months after proved to be pregnant 
with ruin—who is the author of the distress and misery, un- 
der which the country now labow?s in an unexampled degree? 
(gain we answer, Mr. Canning! for he in 1825 tock to him- 
self the credit of advocating and acting upon the free trade 
systen—his_ therefore, in 1827, be the discredit of having en- 
tailed upon the country all its present rainous consequence. 

Now let us ask, how all this tends to prove the consisten- 
ey of Mr. Canning? Was this conduct to be expected of a 
stannch disciple of Pitt—was this in strict accordance with 
is principles and opinions? 

We answer unequivocally, No! 

In a subsequent part of the pamphlet, referring to the fact 
that, in forming the new administration, the King required 
that the Catholic question should not only be left unmooted 
in the Cabinet, but that there shall be a Protestant Chancel- 
lor and a Protestant Lord Lieutenant as well as Secretary of. 
ireland, the writer states the following fact:— 

This we know for certain, to have been stated by His Majes- 
ty to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, 
at the interview with which they were lately honoured, to- 
gether with a distinct assurance on the part of His Majesty, 
that his own feelings on the subject, were as decidely anti- 


jesty was gracious'y pleased to declare, in further corrobora- 


tion of those sentiments as entertained by him, that when the 
Whigs came into power in 1806, the then Prince of Wales ob- 
tained from Mr.Fox a pledge, that he would never harrass the 
King’s mind, by any ministerial diseussion of the subject. 
We mention this as a curious historical fact, now for the 
first time published, and to the truth of which we solemnly 
pledge ourselves. 
The pamphlet thus coneludes— 
Now is the time to crush the canker of Canning’s power in 
the bud; and that will be done not by loitering at home idle, 
but by bestirring themselves in a manner worthy of their 
characters as English patriots, to avert the evils which long 
continued lethargy will inevitably produce. 
Let the voice of the country be raised as in days of yore; 
let it burst asunder the bonds by which a venal and unconsti- 
tntioval press has attempted to bind it, and let the sentiments 
of the English people be transmitted through the medium of 
their Representatives to the king. 
Upon such an occasion, England’s main reliance is upon 
her representatives in Parliament assembled. 
if they be Whigs, and Liberals, and Catholics, let them 
support a Whig and Liberal administration; but if they be 
sound Protestant Tories, sent there by Protestant constitu- 
ents, let them beware of the awful responsibility which at- 
taches to them, and instead of supporting a minister of whose 
principles and intentions they are distrustful, merely because 
he is now Minister, let them support the cause of the Con- 
stitution as established in Church and State. Let the coun- 
try gentlemen remember, that the concessions reluctantly 
made by Mr. Canning, as ajunior colleague ofa Tory Ad- 
ministration, will not long be acted upon now that he stands 
at the head of a Liberal Administration; and if they aid in 
establishing his power now, they may rue it for ever. 
When the horse had once allied himself to man, he could 
never regain his former independence. 

“Non equitem dorso non frenum depulit ore.” 
So will it be with the landed interests of this country, if they 
once acknowledge Canning for their master. So may it be 
for the Church Establishment and other Protestant commu- 
nions, if they adhere to the supporter of Catholic emancipa- 
tion; and so will it be for the nation at large, if, deluded by 
his sophistry, and dazzled by his talents, and captivated by 
his eloquence, they surrender their solemn judgment and vi- 
tal interests to the personal ambition of Mr. Canning. 





Meteoric Stones.—A very distinct and authentic account is 
given in the Nashville papers of the descent of a shower of 
meteoric stones, near that town, in May last. This grand na- 
tural phenomenga is not uncommon either in this country or 





Europe—Not more than twelve months ago one of these 
stones fell in Charles county, in this state, weighing upwards 
of twenty pourids—It was accompanied by a report similar 
to the discharge of the heaviest piece of ordnance, and up- 
on being taken up from the place where it was observed to 
fall, it was afterwards broken; the largest fragment is now 
deposited in the Academy of Sciences in this city. Like the 
stones which lately fell in Tennessee, the unbroken surface 
is blackened and bears evident marks of a fiery origin. The 
formation of these singular bodies has attracted the attention 
of philosophers from a remote time, and very various theories 
have been started in explanation of them. ‘To us there is a 
ready solution in the knowledge of the fact, that the elemen- 
tary constituents of the most ponderous bodies in nature, are 
reduceable to the gaseous form, and it is supposed that these 
elements, in combination under certain circumstances, 
through the agency of the electro-galvanic fluid, the most as- 
tonishing agent in nature, take new forms in which they de- 
scend to ourearth. We are told that in the beginning our earth 
was one chaotic mass—that it was void and without form, 
and that darkness walked over the surface of the earth--what 
more magnificent idea can we form of its reduction from cha- 
os, than, that at the fiatofthe Almighty, the winged light- 
nings rent on every side the womb in which the primeval ele- 
ments were enveloped—the thunders rolled—and but now, 
where the dark ball floated along surrounded by clouds and 
darkness—are seen through the ambient air the summit of 
the mountain—the placid lake—the boundless surface of the 
ocean, and the clear blue sky.—Many analogies in nature 
go to shew that all bodies in our earth were originally in the 
gaseous form—but we wander from our subject. The time 
was when each flash of lightning was supposed to carry along 
with it one of these meteoric stones or thunderbolts—and su- 
perstition armed with them the red right hand of Jove that he 
might deal destruction upon the guilty and offending. We 
thought that these days had passed away, and that reason and 
philosophy had taken their place, yet we perceive that as 
these meteoric stones fell lately in the vicinity of Nashville, 
they are now to be hurled by our sapient editors, as an evi- 





ratholic as those of his late revered father; nay more, his mae 


dence of the wrath of Heaven, against the head of General: 
Jackson. 


—————————e 
Siatues of Washington—Chantry’s—Caucici’s mode? for the 
Baltimore Monwnent.—The beautiful engraving by Thompson 
of the statue recently executed by Chantry for the city of 
Boston, we have had the pleasure of inspecting at the book- 
store of Mr. FE. J. Coale, in this city. Well may Chantry him- 
self have exclaimed when this work left his hands, “I am con-~ 
tent with it myself.” Ofall the attempts which we haveseen, 
not even excepting that of Canova, to render the arts tributa- 
ry to the fame of the illustrious Washington, this in our hum- 
ble opinion is much the best. The design is such as Washing- 
ton should be represented in—it is simple—majestic—grand. 
Executed according to the severer rules of sculpture, nothing 
can be more imposing than this fine statue. We congratulate 
the city of Boston in the possession of such a work of art, on 
such asubject. Charmed with the beauty and excellence of 
Chantry’s statue, we naturally turn to what is doing in our 
owncity. Those who have not had the opportunity of inspect- 
ing the models lately offered for a statue of Washington to 
surmount the capital of the column erected in the Park, can 
form no idea of the paucity of talent which was exhibited. 
The model of Caucici, so much lauded in the American and 
Gazette, and for the execution of which in marble he is to re- 
ceive ten thousand dollars, is to our view defective in every 
point at which we look, either for beauty or excellence in a 
statue—indeed, the artist seems to have put at defiance every 
rule which should govern a master of the art. The statue is 
supposed to represent General Washington at the moment 
when he resigns his commission as the commander in chief 
ofthe American forces. The first thing which strikes the at- 
tention is the excessively awkward position in which the art- 
ist has threwn his figure, for instead of the right foot being a 
little advanced, and the right arm presenting the commission 
being moderately and gracefully extended—the right leg and 
foot are actually thrown back at an angle with the body, 
which in the living subject would scarcely be attained, unless 
the head of the thighbone was dislocated and thrown upon 
the dorsum of the illium-—this unnatural attitude gives’ an 
appearance of shortness to the right arm altogether destruc- 
tive of the important effect which the artist should produce in 
this part of his statue, if he would have it tell the interesting 
history intended to be commemorated. There is also a most 
unfortunate disproportion between the chest and head of the 
statue, and the other parts—it looks, in fact, like the bust of 
a man of ordinary size placed over the lower parts of a Titan. 
This unfortunate effect is very evidently the result of the vast 
masses of unmeaning and graceless drapery in which the 
whole statue, with the exception of the head, part of the 
bust, and one arm, isenveloped. Ifthe attitude be unnatural 
and uneasy, and the proportions bad, the drapery is not less 
deficient... We are well aware that to represent drapery fine- 
ly managed, falling into light and easy folds, is among the 
most difficult and precious talents of the staiuary—a light, 
airy, and graceful drapery gives at once a richness and gran- 
deur to the whoie figure—It is in this that Chantry has been 
so fortunate—It is necessary for the artist always to preserve 
in his mind’s eye the entire form of the nude figure, if he would 
produce a good effect with the drapery—then by working 
for particular parts, as an arm, shoulder, thorax, firm set 
foot, &c. he will give singular beauty and character to the 
whole figure. We seein Chantry’s statute the most happy 
illustration of the unity of the nude figure being preserved, 
and then draped in the most graceful and beautiful manner. 
We have made these remarks in no spirit of hostility to the 
managers or the artist, but from an anxious wish that the 
evident defects of the model, both in taste and style, may if 
possible be corrected. 


We have copied to-day Sir Walter Scott’s deseription of 
Napoleon on his return to Paris after his Italian victories. 
It will be read with interest. 

The Committee of the Rail Road Company who visited the 
works at Mauch Chunk and Quincy, have returned and pub- 
lished an interesting report oftheir trip. It has been publish- 
ed in a pamphlet. We invite the attention of our readers to 
the remarks of Say, on Rail Roads, which we have extracted 
from the Boston Palladium. 

Camels.—On board the brig Falcon, arrived at New York 
from the Archipelago, are two Male Camels—(a third died 
on the passage about twenty dayssince.) These Camels, 
says the Daily Advertiser, were captured from a Turkish Ca- 





December last. They have been on shipboard 120 days. — 
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FROM THE ARABIC. 
Why should I blush that fortune’s frown 
Dooms me life’s humble paths to tread; 
To live unheeded and unknown; 
To sink forgotten to the dead! 
*Tis not the good, the wise, the brave, 
That surest shine or brightest rise, 
The feather sports upon the wave, 
The peari in ocean’s cavern lies. 
Fach lesser star that studs the sphere, 
Sparkles with undiminished light; 
Dark and eclipsed aloue appear 
The Lord of Day, the Queen of Night. 
 —— 
SELECTIONS FROM LATE FOREIGN JOURNALS. 
The London Times furnishes the following choice morceau, 
which the scholar and the man of wit will alike relish, in al- 
lusion to the late cabinet ministers of England. It was as- 
eribed to Thomas Moore, but this the Times denies. We have 
filled up the names, which, in the English paper, were only 
designated by the initial and final letters. —N. Y. American. 
SORTES VIRGILIANE. 
I.—Lorp Expon. 
“Vos, 6, quibus integer # vi 
“Sanguis, ait, solidaeque suo stant robore vires; 
“Vos agitate fugain. 
“Me si celicole voluissent ducere vitam, 
“(Has mihi servassent sedes: satis una superque 
“Vidimus excidia, et captee superavimus urbi.” 
ii. 638. 


zs * 2 # 


To quit distinction, patronage and pelf, 
May suit your spirits and your years, friend Pee}; 
But ’tis a sign Heaven calls me to itself, 
When at my age, it calls me from the seal. 
Why wish to live? My empire crushed at once! 
No bankrupt fees! no turtle at the Mayor’s! 
A King no dupe! a Minister no dunce! 
Cheap law! cheap bread! free markets! and free prayers! 
Why wish to live? I once was out before, 
And once, [ think, is quite enough and more. 


I1.—Tne Ear. or WESTMORELAND. 
“Atque hic auratis volitans argenteus anser 
‘‘Porticibus, Gallos in limine adesse canebat.” 
viii. 655, 
A certain wealthy gander, in a fright, 
Waddled all round the capitol by night. 
Crackling and hissing out that all was over, 
That Canning’s jokes would bring the French to Dover. 
11.—Ear. Batuursr. 
‘Alcandrumque; Haliumque; No¢émonaque; Prytanimque.”’ 
ix. 167, 
There lives not in this ample town, 
A Smith, a Jackson, or a Brown, 
Who, in my judgment, would not do 
Atleast as well, my Lord, as you. 


; 1V.—Tue Duke or Montrose. 
“Primo avulso non deficit alter 
Aureus; et simili frondescit virga metallo.”°—vi. 143. 


Statesmen and orators do not abound, 

But a new Chamberlain is quickly found. 
Soon as one Gold Stick drops into disgrace, 
Up springs another to supply its place. 


V.—Lorp LowTHer. 
‘‘His adjungit, re nautz quo fonte relictum 
“ClamAssent: ut litus, Hyla, Hyla, omne sonaret.” 
Ecl, vi. 43. 
The jockies roared for Hylas, 
But Hylas was away, 
The jockies sought for Hylas, 
They sought him night and day. 
But go ye to his stable, 
Dig deep beneath the ground, 
And there, with all his teeth drawn out, 
Poor Hylas will be found. 


; VI.—PEEL. 
“‘Vestra, inquit, munera vobis 
“Certa manent, pueri, et palmam movet ordine nemo. 
“Me liceat casts misereri insontis amici.”—y. 348. 
Heaven prosper Canning’s noble views 
1For Engiand’s weal and George’s glory, 
But Canning’s self may wel! excuse 
Tlie little twinge we feel to lose 
One courteous, knowing, honest Tory. 
ee VII.—Weiineron. 
“Hei mihi, qualis erat! quantim mutatus ab illo 
“Mectore, qui redit exuvias indutus Achillis.”.—ii, 274. 
Ungrateful, sullen, savage, cold, 


- The people’s scorn, the army’s hate, 


*-.. (Can this be he, the wise, the bold, 
The loved, the feared, the good, the great? 
Whom Majesty rejoiced to see 
Aconstant guest at the Pavilion, 
Whom Parliament was proud to fee 
With a small present of a million? 
d VITL.—ME.viie. 
“O fortunate gentes, Saturnia regna, 
‘‘Antiqui Ausonii; que vos fortuna quietos 
“Sollicitat, suadetque ignota lacessere bella!”-—xi. 252. 


What fiend, my Lord, in Eldon’s shape, 
Enticed you into such a scrape? 
What has a shrewd old Scot like you 
With such an idle brawl to do? 
How would your cunning father stare 
To see such madness in his heir? 
For shame! renounce this strange grimace. 
Think on the real delights of place. 
To rule each trade and each profession, 
Each Dean of Guild and Lord of Session: 
To fill the maws and clothe the backs 
Of fifteen hundred fawning Macs; 
To pension all the lads and lasses 
Of Hays and Drummonds and Dundasses, 
And deal commissions round by dozens 
Through high-cheeked rows of twentieth cousins, 
1X.—Lorp Bexiey. 
“Fortunate senex! ergo tua rura manebunt: 
“Et tibi magna satis: quamvis lapis omnia nudus, 
“‘Limosoque palus obducat pascua junco: 
“Non insuetta graves tentabunt pabula foctas, 
“Nec mala vicini pecoris contagia ledent.”—Ecl. i 47. 
Thrice fortunate old man, to thee alone 
The griefs which rack thy brethren are unknown. 
While Melville’s héart becomes a heavier load 
At every stage along the Northern road; 
While Eldon, toftured by paternal fears, 
Counts the small savings of laborious years, 
Plans a secure escape from duns and gaols, 
To some cheap cot in Devon or in Wales, 
And hopes, by frugal care, in that retreat, 
With small assistance to make both ends meet, 
Thou with unchanged effulgence still wilt shine, 
Thine is the council, and the levee thine; 
Still shall thy heart beat higher at the ray, 
Which gilds the auspicious morn of quarter day. 
With that meek voice that would not scare a mouse, 
Still shalt thou Jull the murmurs of the house, 
In manner gentle as in matter bold, 
Shall prove old rags equivalent to gold, 
Or for fresh measures of dead weight shalt call, 
Thyself, Heaven knows, the deadest weight of all 


——— 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. tlenry Angelo is preparing for publication what he calls 
“Angelo Anecdotes,” which will include memoirs of his fath- 
er, from his arrival in England in the year 1750, continued by 
reminiscences of himself to the present time. H. Angelo 
taught his present majesty, and eight other members of the 
royal family, the art offencing. His seminary in Carlisle st. 
Soho-square, was the resort of persons of the highest rank, 
both natives and foreigners, for. fifty years, and his society 
was courted by most of the individuals who had been distin- 
guished in town for the Jast fifty-five years. This publica- 
tion will include biographical sketches of eminent persons, 
his contemporaries at Eton College, from 1765 to 1772, us 
well as anecdotes of Garrick, Sheridan, the Lindleys, Gains- 
borough, Bach and Abel, with whom Angelo was intimate. 





Scott’s new novel, Chronicles of the Connongate, will not 
be published before October. Horace Smith, author of Bram- 
bletye House has a new novel in press. 





Novel by the author of Redwood—The new novel entitled Hope 
Leslie, which was announced some time since as being in the 
press, will be published in the course of next week by Messrs. 
White and Gallaher. Itis said by those who have had an 
opportunity ofsecing the sheets, to be superior to any previ- 
ous work of the same author.—™. Y. Eve. Post. 
A history of New Orleans, by Judge Martin, of Louisiana, a 
Frenchman by birth, is now in the press. 


Books just published by E. Littell. 

The Museum of Foreign Literature and Science, No. 60, 
for June, 1827. 
The History of Roman Literature, from its earliest period 
to the Angustan age—by John Dunlop, Author of “The His- 
tory of Fiction.” 
Just received by Carey, Lea & Carey. 

Travels and Adventures in Southern Africa, by George 
Thompson, esq. eight years a resident at the Cape—compris- 
ing sketches of the Native Tribes; with observatious on the 
progress and prospects of the British emigrants in 1820, on 
the Agricultural and Commercial Resources of the Colony, 





European settlers. In 1 vol. 4to. with anew and greatly im- 
proved map, and numerous other engravings. 


the Chaldees, and the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon. 
S. Buckingham, esq. 
Confessions of an Old Bachelor, 1 vol. post 8vo. 


By J. 





small 8vo. 


sure it fame and favor of no trivial description.” —Lit. Chron 
Truckleborough Hall, a satirical novel, in 8 v. post 8vo. 





drawn up from his private memoranda, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


and on its adaptation for receiving a Jarge additional influx of 


Travels in Mesopotamia, including a journey to the Ur of 


The Natchez, an Indian tale, by the Viscount de Chateau- 
briand, author ef Atala, Travels in the Holy Land, &c. 3 v. 


“There are scenes and portraits in this romance which the 
pencil of genius has exquisitely touched, and which will in- 


Richmond, or Scenes in the Life of a Bow street Officer, 


The History of the Rise and Progress of the United State- 
of North America till the British Revolution, by James Gri- 
ham, 2 v. 8vo. 
A Winter in Lapland and Sweden, with various observa- 
tions relating to Finmark and its inhabitants, by A. De Cappe! 
Brooke, in 4to. with plates. 
Voyage of H. M. ship blonde, to the Sandwich Islands in: 
1824-25, by Capt. the Hon. Lord Byron, 4to. with plates. 
The Life, Diary and Correspondence of Sir William Dug 
dale; edited by Wm. Hamper, esq. 4to. 
American Sketches by 2 Native of the United States 
wo 5a 

THEATRICALS. 
New Yorl:-—Mv. Macready took his farewell benefit at the 
Park Theatre, New York, on Monday evening, upon which 
occasion he delivered the following appropriate address: 
Ladies end Gentlemen—It is usual for performers to awai! 
the commands of an audience, before intruding on their no- 
tice. IT humbly trust that my present trespass, in breaking 
through that custom, will receive your pardon, and that I may 
be permitted to make a free-will offering of my parting ac- 
knowiledgements. It will better indicate, at least [ hope so. 
a sense of obligation, which I am desirous of expressing in its 
utmost extent, than any hackneyed phrase of exaggerated 
compliment. The period of my residence in the United 
States, whether in reference to the gratification of my curio. 
sity, the public patronage, or private courtesy, has been pro- 
ductive to me of much enjoyment. The motives of my visit 
were not altogether mercenary; not exclusively professicna) : 
and the expectations in whieh J had indulged have been more 
than realized. I came astranger where I leave many friends. 
whose individual worth would amply repay me for a voyage 
over the Atlantic. It would be strange, under these circum- 
stances, if] were to part forever froma country so justly en- 
deared to my recollection with indifference: Next tomy own, 
I must always think with interest, with delight, and attach- 
ment, of yours. For all wherein I stand indebted to you, Ja. 
dies and gentlemen, 1 offer you the homage of my grateful 
feelings, my warmest thanks, and my sincerest good wishes, 
and deeply impressed with the remembrance of your kiud- 
ness, regretfully and most respectfully bid you farewell. 
London—Faster Monday in London is the great “high holi- 
day of once a year” amongst the Cockneys. Then it is that 
those who never see on any other occasion a green leaf or « 
square foot of meadow land, mount their rosinantes and are 
off to Epping Hunt “to drive the deer with hound and horn.”’ 
Then too, all the theatres come out with spick and span new 
spectacles for the delight of the wrequestrian Londoners. Dri- 
ry Lane worked up the old story of Gil Blas with great success. 
Covent Garden was less fortunate in Peter Wilkins, or the Lly- 
ing Indians. The scenery of both plices was admirable. -Mut- 
thews began his “London Glennjngs” aid “Tome Cireuit? a) 
the English Opera House. Yates at the Adelphi exhibited 
his ‘Portraits and Sketches,” and a monopolylogne called 


“Stop Thief.” At Astley’s the exhibition was ofa Joftier cha- 
racter. Emperors, Princes and Generals were brought o 


thestage. The subject was the present dissensions in Portu- 
gal. Atone time the scene is in England, then at Lisbon and 
suddenly at Madrid. Don Pedro was transported from the 
Brazils in order to play his part in the Enropean drama. Sad 
lers Wells and the West Londen likewise appeared in their fee 
tal dresses on this popular holiday.—M. ¥. Enquirer. 
me 

Morning awakes sublime, glad earth and sky 

Sinile in the splendor of the day begun; 
O’er the broad East’s illuminated canopy, 

Shade of it’s Maker’s majesty, the Sun 
Cleams in its living light, from cloud to clond 

Streaks of all colours beautifully run, 
As if before Heaven’s gate there hung a shroud 

To hide its grand magnificence. O Heaven! 
Where entrance e’en to thought is disallow’d, 

To view the glory that its scene is giving— 
What may blind reasorf not expect to see, 

When in immortal worlds the soul is living 
Eternal as its Maker, and as free 

To taste the unknowns of eternity? 





ONVERSAZIONE.—The “Club” willmeet at the sessiou 
room on Monday Evening next, at 8 o’clock—‘Remarhs 
on English literature.” 
MASONIC CALENDAR. 
Periods of meeting of the respective Chapters and Lodge: 
of the MASONIC FRATERNITY, at their Hatt in this cits 
for the ensuing week: 
Monday—Cassia Loner, No. 45, at 8 o’clock, P. M. 
Tuesday—Kiwa Davin’s Loner, No. 68, at 8, P. M. 
Wednesday—Sr. Joun’s Lonce, No. 34, at 8, P. M. 
Thwrsday—Pnorentx Lopes, No. 56, at 8, P. M. 
Thursday—W roman Caarrer, No. 12, at 8, P. M. 
Fuiday—Proentx Cuarptsr, No, 7, at 8, P.M. 
Friday—Untow Lover, No. 60, at 8, P. M. 
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§9-BOOK and JOB PRINTING, of every description, exe- 
cuted in the neatest manner and on the most liberal terms, 
at the office of the North American.—MERCHANTS’ and 





Falkland, 1 vol. post 8vo. 


MAGISTRATES’ BLANKS constantly on hand for sale. 











